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This page is set apart for the business department of the INstRucT- 
or. On it will be found matters of interest to those interested 
in the success of the INstRucTOR and who are co-operating with 
us in our efforts to make it, in every sense,the leading educational 
paper of the world. 








We invite every reader of the Instructor to 
interest themselves in it to the extent of telling 
their teacher friends of the proposed increase in 
price in order that they may have an opportunity 
to subscribe while the present rate continues. 

Rk 

A good, live agent is wanted for the Instruc- 
TOR in every town in the Union. As the price 
is to be increased to $1.00 in the fall, it will be 
an excellent time to secure new subscribers in 
the meantime. Sample copies, order blanks, etc., 
free to any one applying for them. 

“2k 

The Edinboro Publishing Co., publishers of 
the Educational Independent, Edinboro, Pa., have 
been made General Agents for the Instructor 
for Institute work in every state in the union 
except New York. All applications for Insti- 
tute Agencies should be sent to them. All ap- 
plications for local agencies should be sent direct 
to the home office. 

2k 

Agents who work with the Instructor during 
the next eight months will have great oppor- 
tunities. With so good and substantial a paper 
as the Instructor now is, and the promise of a 
much better one, you should be able to make a 


clean sweep whether working at institute, sum- | * 


mer school or locally. In your work do not 

fail to tell your friends of the promised im- 

provements and the proposed increase in price. 
* 

Those in arrears with their subscriptions will 
receive bills with this number of the Instructor 
and this paragraph will be marked. Weare ap- 
proaching the close of theschool year. We have 


33 | striven to furnish you a better paper each month 


than could be obtained elsewhere, and at a very 
low price. Of course it has cost us money to 
carry the subscriptions of those who are in &r- 
rears and now we ask that the amount due be 
paid during this month if possible, and if not 
possible please write us stating just w a a re- 
mittance may be expected. 





Great Offers. 





On another page the following offers are 

made : 

1. Normal Instructor one year and Craig’s 
Question Book, postpaid $1.14. 

2. Normal Instructor, Educational Inde- 
pendent, Craig’s Question Book, $1.24 postpaid. 

8. Normal Instructor, the Pathfinder, Craig’ s 
Question Book, $1.49 postpaid. 

4. All three papers and the book, to same 
address, for only $1.64. 
_ As the price of Craig’s Question Book is $1.64, 
the price of the Instructor 50c., the Pathfinder 
$1.00, Educational Independent 50c., the extreme 
liberality of these offers is apparent. Any per- 
son, either when subscribing for or renewing their 
subscription to Normal Instructor, is invited to send 
the small additional amount required and get Craig’ s 
Question Book together with either or both of these 
publications. 


The Educational fi published at Edinboro, 
Pa., is one of the brightest and best papers published 
for ’ supplementary reading. It contains eight large 

pages always filled with interesting and valuable mat- 
ter and is published weekly during the school year. 
Subscription price fifty cents. By a special arrange- 
ment with the publishers we are taking subscriptions 
for it together with the Insrrucror at 75 cents for both, 
should the Question Book as above offered not be de- 
sired. Send to the publishers for a sample copy of the 
Independent. Above wemakea very liberal offer of 
these two papers and Craig’s Question Book. 


The Pathfinder, published at Washington, D. C., is 
the freshest, brightest and best edited weekly news- 
paper to be found and asa current topics paper for 
school use has no superior. The subscription price is 
$1.00 a year but by special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers we can furnish it one year, together with the 
Instructor at the remarkably low rate of $1.10, should 
the Question Book, as above offered, not be de sired. If 
you wish to examine a specimen copy of it write to the 
publishers for one. 













Have you Noticed Our 


SCHOOL 
SOUVENIRS_# 


—advertised elsewhere in the 
Instructor? As a desirable, yet 
inexpensive gift for close of 


School they have no equal. One (7 
sample free. Y 
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The Observance of Arbor Day. 





The setting apart of a certain day in the Spring 
for tree planting has become quite general 
throughout the United States. Although Nature 
Study is becoming recognized more and more in 
our schools every year as one of the most essen- 
tial studies, it is fitting that at least one day 
each year should be set apart for the study of 
Nature. 

On account of the great diversity of climate in 
the various states different days for tree planting 
have been selected. [Illinois celebrates early in 
April, Missouri has decided on the first Friday 
after the first Monday in April, while New York 
observes Friday following the first day of May. 
In Arbor Day we see an indication of a return 
to Nature as a source of knowledge and _ happi- 
ness to the children of earth. We should all 
make as much as possible of this day. We give 
elsewhere a very appropriate _exercise, suitable 
for any grade. We trust our readers may find 
many selections therein that they can use. Arbor 
Day is one holiday that belongs to the schools, 
and everything connected with it educates in 
the right direction. Decorate your school-room 
with flowers, flags and pictures, and make the 
day long to be remembered. Try and instill 
into your pupils a love for Nature and you will 
have accomplished one of the greatest aims in 
teaching. 


Rk 


The Influence of Nature Study. 





With the return of Spring comes the desire 
for the study of Nature. It is at this season 
teachers will find it necessary to resort to differ- 
ent means to interest their pupils than they have 
employed during the Winter. The child’s at- 
tention is now drawn to things outside of the 
school-room, and if you wish to be successful you 
must work with him along lines in which he 
is showing interest. Take strolls with your pupils 
in the fields and woods, and converse with them 
about the different things you see in your walks. 
After you have returned to the school-room, 
question them upon what they saw; you will be 
surprised at the many valuable lessons they will 
learn about nature. Almost every child likes 
flowers. It isa very nice plan to have your 
pupils make flower beds on the school grounds, 
- assigning to each pupil the care of some _partic- 
ular flower. Watch the growth of the flowers 


with them, and you will be instilling into their 
minds a love for plants, flowers and trees. 
Miss Lillian M. Cherry, in her article on 


study of Nature will assist in the discipline of 
schools. In speaking to teachers who neglect 
the means at their hand for keeping their rooms 
fresh and well ventilated, she says: ‘‘Has it 
ever occurred to such, that perhaps the restless, 
even naughty habits of certain pupils, their poor 
lessons or dull responses, come.not from natural 
depravity and stupidity, but only a natural craving 
for the pure stimulus of fresh air. The lack of 
this supply is enough to cause degeneration in 
the best of pupils.” 


yk 


Rules. 





The question, shall I govern my school by a 
code of rules, or shall I govern without making 
rules, is one which has puzzled many a teacher. 
We are sure that every experienced teacher will 
agree with us when we say that every ideal 
school has few, if any, rules,relating to offenses, 
with prescribed penalties. White in his School- 
Management, in speaking on this subject, says : 
‘“‘The old-time teacher wasa believer in ‘law 
and order,’ and especially in law. Heassumed 
in a general way, that, in the absence of pre- 
scribed law, there could be no transgression, and 
inferred that no pupil could be rightfully pun- 
ished for an offense which had not been formally 
forbidden ; and so he held it to be his first duty 
to frame and announce a code of rules covering 
all probable, if not possible, school duties and 
offenses. Asa result the rules enacted often for- 
bade conduct of which no pupil in the school 
had ever been guilty ; and this not infrequently 
awakened a desire to do the things forbidden, the 
rule thus becomes the occasion of the transgres- 
sion. A teacher once enacted a rule forbidding 
pupils climbing on the wood shed, —a feat which 
no pupil had then attempted, or probably 
thought of. At the next recess the wood shed 
was covered with boys who had seemingly just 
discovered that there was no other such place for 
real sport.”’ 

There may be times when arule positively 
forbidding some specified offense is necessary ; 
but such a rule should not be made until the 
occasion is very urgent. Whenever a rule is 
made it should be enforced, but the wise teacher 
instead of trying to govern by regulations, will 
appeal to the child’s sense of right and duty. 


Ik 


Courtesy of Language. 





‘‘The teacher should ever be courteous, both in 
his language and in his manners. Courtesy of 
language may imply a freedom from all coarse- 
ness. There is a kind of communication, used 
among boatmen and hangers-on at the bar-rooms, 
which should find no place in the teacher’s 
vocabulary. All vulgar jesting, all double- 
entendres, all low allusions, should be forever 
excluded from his mouth. And profanity ?— 
can it be necessary that I should speak of this 


even so. Such is the want of the moral sense in 
the community, that men are still employed in 
some districts whose ordinary conversation is poi- 
soned with the breath of blasphemy ; ay, and 
even the walls of the school-room resound to 
undisguised oaths! I cannot find words.to ex- 
press my astonishment at the indifference of 
parents, or at the recklessness of teachers, wher- 
ever I know such cases to exist.”” 

The above was written by Mr. Page fifty years 
ago, and although there has been a marked im- 
provement in the language and morals of our 
teachers, we must say that vulgarity and pro- 
fanity are too often heard from the teachers of 
to-day. i 

Ry 
President McKinley and His Cabinet. 





At noon on March 4, William McKinley be- 
came President of the United States, and Grover 
Cleveland was retired to private life. The oath 
of office was administered by the Chief Justice 
of the United States, after which Mr. McKinley 
delivered his inaugural address. These. cere- 
monies took place on the east steps of the capi- 
tol, and before a vast multitude of people. On 
the following day President McKinley sent the 
names of the persons whom he had chosen as 
heads of the different departments of his Cabinet 
to the Senate for confirmation. Their names are : 
—Secretary of State, John Sherman, Ohio ; Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Lyman J. Gage, Illinois ; 
Secretary of War, Russell A. Alger, Michigan ; 
Secretary of Navy, John D. Long, Massachusetts ; 
Secretary of the Interior, Cornelius N. Bliss, New 
York ; Attorney General, Joseph McKenna, Cal- 
ifornia ; Postmaster General, James A. Gary, 
Maryland ; Secretary of Agriculture, James Wil- 
son, Iowa. A brief sketch of their lives may be 
found on pages 14 and 15. 
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Contributions Desired. 





We should be pleased to examine short, prac- 
tical articles on Arps AnD Devices, for making 
Arithmetic, Language, History, Reading, Spell- 
ing, Geography, Physiology, Writing, etc., 
interesting to children. 

Material for the Friday Afternoon Depart- 
ment, such as original recitations, original songs 
which may be sung to familiar or to original 
tunes, motion songs with explanations, dialogues, 
drills, etc. 

Specially prepared programs for Lincoln’s, 
Washington’s and Longfellow’s birthdays, Arbor 
Day, Memorial Day, Commencement Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas. 

| Write all manuscript plainly on one side of paper. 
All available contributions will be retained and paid 
for according to their value; all unavailable manu- 
scripts will be returned, if accompanied by a sufficient 
amount of postage. 

Address all letters containing such contribu- 








‘‘Nature’s Helps,’’ gives many ways in which a 


as among the habits of the teacher? Yes, it is 


tions to the Editorial Department. 
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By Chas. H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio. 








Measurement. 





Space being an extension in any direction 
possesses three dimensions ; length, breadth and 
thickness. - Hence its measurement includes 
lines, surfaces, and solids. It would not be im- 
proper to add circular measure, or the measure- 
ment of angles by means of the arc of a circum- 
ference. 

The standard units for the measurement of 
extension have been variously derived. 

The inch, the foot, the fathom, the pace, the 
span, the cubit, the hand, the yard, etc., have 
originated from some peculiarity of the human 
body, or fromi some other object possessing a 
mean value sufficiently accurate for the rude 
purpose of man. The same rule holds good for 
all denominate measures. 

The inch is derived from the last, or terminal 
joint, of the thumb. 

The foot does not vary much from the average 
- length of men’s feet. 

The fathom, used in measuring depth of water, 
is about the length of the extended arms. 

The pace corresponds to the usual length of a 
step. 

The span is the distance between the ends of 
the thumb and little finger extended. 

The cubit was a Hebrew measure determined 
by the space between the elbow and the end of 
the little finger. 

The hand is derived from the width of the 
human hand across the palm—it being about 4 
inches. 

The yard was originated by Henry I. of Eng- 
land, it being the exact length of his arm. 

The barleycorn, 4 inch, came from the length 
of a grain of barley. 

The term rod comes from a measuring stick or 
rod. 

Furlong is derived from fur, meaning a furrow, 
and long ; literally, then, the length of a furrow. 

Mile came from mille passuwm, or one thousand 
paces. It varies in different countries. 

The nail was 2} inches. 

The geographical mile is one minute of the 
earth’s circumference on a great circle, or 1.15 
statute miles. 

The knot used by seamen corresponds to the 
geographical mile. 

The chain, or Gunter’s chain, was the invention 
of Edmund Gunter, an English mathematician 
who lived from 1581 to 1626. Since the chain 
is divided into 100 parts, called links, it isa 


nations of long measure with its varying scale. 
The link is 7.92 inches long. 


rod, is from the French word perche. 


100 acres as a hide of land. 
A square of earth is a cubic mass 6 feet on each 
edge. 
In estimating the tonnage of ocean vessels, 100 
cubic feet is called a Register Ton. 
The United States estimates 40 cubic feet of 
cargo for one shipping ton. 
There are given three classes of measurement 
for liquids: wine, beer, and apothecaries fluid 
measure. The standard gallon contains 231 
cubic inches and corresponds to the old wine 
gallon of Winchester, England. 
It is held that the beer gallon was made for 
measuring those liquids which froth readily, as 
beer, while the wine gallon was made for such 
liquids as wines and oils which do not froth. Ale, 
beer, and milk were formerly measured by the 
former, but are now coming to be commonly 
measured by the latter. 
The word minim comes from minimus,the Latin 
for least ; hence it is the least fluid measure. The 
other terms used in this table are explained in 
most of our texts. 
From the Latin word gilla, drinking glass, we 
have the word gill. 
Pint comes from the Greek, pinto, to drink. 
Quart comes from the Latin quartus, a fourth. 
The origin of gallon is not very certain. The 
French speak of a box as a galon. 
The old expression ‘‘A pint’s a pound, the 
world around”’ grew out of the fact that that is 
about the weight of a pint of water. 
The unit of dry measure, bushel, comes from 
a word which means box. 
Peck is from the French picotin, a peck. 
The chaldron is used in some parts of the 
United States for measuring coal and coke. It 
varies in different sections—some places 32 
bushels and others 36 bushels for one chaldron. 
The dry gallon is half a peck or 268.8-+- cubic 
inches. The Board of Trade in New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati and other large cities have 
recommended the cental as a standard unit for 
measuring grain, etc. Many errors might be 
avoided by its use. It admits of easy reduction 
since centals = number of bushels X number of 
pounds in 1 bushel + 100. The remainder is 
so many hundredths centals expressed decimally. 
In computing value simply point off two more 
decimal places in the total of pounds and mul- 
tiply by the price per cental. 


me - 
Proportion—Short Cuts. 








very simple unless converted into the denomi- 


The perch, or pole, corresponding to the square 


An open plowed or sowed field was formerly 
~ |called acre, and hence our unit of land measure. 

The term rood is a corruption of the word rod 
and isnot much used. The ancients spoke of 
_ | four term statement. 


duced toa problem in cancellation after the 
statement has been made, why not deduce a rule 
for making the statement of the problem ready 
for cancellation as soon as it is stated and thus 
save copying the entire set of figures a second 
time? 

Try the following rule and see if you do not 
save work and give just as good reasoning as you 
do when you explain your work after using the 


Rule I. Place above a horizontal line the number 
of the same kind required. 

In simple proportion when the answer is 
to be greater, place the greater of the re- 
maining numbers above and the less 
below the line. When the answer is to 
be smaller, reverse this position. 

In compound proportion treat each pair 
of numbers in a similar manner. . 
Employ cancellation and form the result 
for the required answer. 


IT. 


III. 


IV. 


-_—__—_—_+>- 
Some Difficulties. 





A great many readers have asked fora solu- 
tion to this problem and so I give a process for 
solving problems of this kind. 

Problem :—I have an inch board 5 feet long, 
17 inches wide at one end, and 7 inches at the 
other : how far from the larger end must it be 
cut straight across, so that the solidities of the 
two parts shall be equal ? 








I, & 


Let ABCD represent the board. 

‘¢ FG be the line cutting it into two equal 

parts. 

Required to find the length of BG. 
Solution :—17 inches—7 inches= 10 inches, how 
much the line AD approaches the line EB in 
going 60 Raa er 
10--60, or 44, or ¢ inch=approach per inch. 
7 tiles Sa 42 inches, distance required yet 
for the line EB to meet the line AE. 
60 inches*+42 inches=102 inches EB. 
") 60==720 square inches, Area of ABCD. 
720+2—360 square inches, Area of ABFG,. 


? 
ext? =867 square inches, Area of ABE. 


867 square inches—360 square inches=507 
square inches, area of FGE. 

Then 867 : 507 :: (102)% : (EG)? 
From which 867 : 507 :; 10404 : 6084. 

V 6084=78=EG. 

102 inches—78 inches= 24 inches or 2 feet= BG 








decimal system and calculations thereby become 


Since problems in proportion are always re- 


- It must be cut 2 feet from the larger end, 
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By Lillian M. Cherry, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Nature’s Helps. 





‘Nature is always new in the Spring, ° 
Lucky are we if it finds us new also.’’ 
—John Burroughs, 


With the breath of the new spring about us, 
it is a fitting time to turn to Nature and study 
into the helps which she brings to us in the dis- 
cipline of our schools. We have spoken much 
of in-door helps, of the indirect influence of 
Nature through pictures and various works of 
art—of the influence of the teacher’s personality 
—and soon. During the ‘‘shut-in’’ days these 
things appealed to us more directly. But now 
we may throw wide open the windows and doors, 
let in the fresh sweet air, to quicken us into new 
life. Now we can turn tothe wild things of 
Nature for inspiration. 

Speaking of fresh air, leads me to take up first 
in this talk the subject of School-room Venti- 
lation. 

Perhaps it would have been more fitting had 
this topic been touched upon at the very open- 
ing, rather than close of these talks. I think, 
however, the spring finds us ready to feel more 
deeply its importance after a winter’s work in 
the school-room. Having felt and observed the 
effects of good or poor ventilation upon both 
ourselves and pupils, we may be able now to 
become better fortified for next year’s work. 
Here at the very outset the usual difficulty con- 
fronts us when speaking to teachers. Of what 
use tosay to them, ‘‘keep your school-rooms 
well ventilated,’’ when so frequently these same 
teachers are placed in rooms that defy all efforts 
on their part to secure better ventilation, deeply 
as they may appreciate the need thereof. 

Why should we expect good mental and 
moral results from children shut into the school- 
houses which cut off the life-giving fresh air,any 
more than we would expect these same children, 
if shut into a place on the very shortest and 
poorest rations of food, to attain physical per- 
fection,strong, well developed bodies. No one,is 
so unreasonable as to advocate the latter. Many 
—shall I say it?—are guilty of expecting the 
former, by allowing such conditions to exist. 

In our large city schools, where usually the 
temperature records are carefully kept, the ther- 
mometer hanging beside printed cards on which 
teachers are obliged to register the temperature 
frequently through the day, there is not so much 
danger from over-heated rooms in which the air 
soon becomes close and impure. Yet some of 
our best cities often have very poorly ventilated 


schools. With storm windows nailed on securely 
and the room made fairly air-tight for winter, it 
sometimes seems as if the best of modern venti- 
lation appliances are wholly inadequate. Inad- 
equate at least, compared with what Nature 
would supply if a window or two could be well 
lowered from the top and a good supply of fresh 
air sent through the room. 

Why should not storm windows be placed so 
that one at least can be swung open when nec- 
essary? I have sometimes, because of an old- 
fashioned (?) idea that I would like a little; 
breath of fresh air, attempted in winter to open 
a window in my school-room and been instantly 
warned from ‘‘head quarters’ that it was against 
the rules to open the window. Itinterfered with 
the ventilation ! 

The mysteries of those wondrous ventilation 
shafts of our modern school-rooms ! How should 
a teacher ignorant of their ‘‘ways’’ presume to 
pass judgment, presume to crave the seemingly 
genuine article of out-door air let in through a 
window! In spite of the ignorance of the 
majority of us teachers on the art of building 
school-houses and their plans of ventilation, we 
may certainly be allowed a strong plea to those 
who project or build new school-houses to look 
well and carefully to the ventilation. In s0 
doing they but look deep into the wells from 
whence is drawn the moral and intellectual 
power of our nation. To the teachers who con- 
sciously or unconsciously neglect the means at 
their command for keeping their rooms fresh and 
well ventilated, comes the next plea. 

Has it ever occurred to such that perhaps the 
restless, even naughty, habits of certain pupils, 


The lack of this supply is enough to cause 
degeneration in the best of pupils. 


that I wonder how the children accomplish all 
they do. 


not what. 


pupils struggle hard to do their best. 


to be seen in cities. 
Is it not a wrong, a moral wrong, to attempt 


this teacher not realize the one great need of her| my most troublesome boys, too. 
room? Her room has windows and doors to be | just to let the children see the branch, handle it 
opened and plenty of good air to be had, which | ever so tenderly, as it was passed around. We 
is not always the case when school buildings are| all took a picture of this firstling of the spring, 
crowded close to other buildings as is sometimes | the children on paper with charcoal and I upon 
the blackboard. 


in our power undone toward keeping our rooms 
fresh and wholesome. 

I believe that the blame of many weakened 
constitutions and undeveloped or diseased bodies 
may be laid oft-times to the over-heated or close, 
ill-ventilated school-rooms in which growing 
boys and girls spend their early days. I wonder 
if our ancestors who were the early settlers of 
America, did not derive one great benefit from 
their log houses and school-houses. They un- 
doubtedly had plenty of fresh air, both in school 
and on the way to and fro. We would not ex- 
actly like to change with them. We sometimes 
think, however, that with all that is so much 
better and more valuable in modern improve- 
ments, we have gotten too faraway from Nature. 
And reversing the old proverb, we have ‘‘No 
gain without some small loss.’’ 

Yet, plenteous funds of fresh air still await us 
and many means, once unknown, of wisely 
applying the fund to house ventilation. There 
is but little excuse for poor ventilation. As a 
whole, I believe there is greatest cause for com- 
mendation rather than complaint over the excel- 
lence of school-room ventilation. 

The freshness of out-door life is never amiss 
in the school-room, in whatever form it comes. 
Let us not lose, in our haste to have children 
‘‘make the grade’’ by June or in our absorption 
in the regulation in-door methods of discipline, 
any of the dainty fresh helps Nature herselflends 
in spring-time. 


All through the long winter days, in woods, . 


down by the lake or brook, Nature has been pre- 
paring a ‘‘rod’’ to discipline most wonderfully 
the restless bodies of the little ones whose pulses 


their poor lessons or dull responses, came not|are a-quivering to the new tune of spring, and 
from natural depravity and stupidity, but only a| who long to be free from school duties and off 
natural craving for the pure stimulus of fresh air? | to the woods or fields. 


I trust I may not be accused of reverting to 


I recall aj old methods of corporeal punishment, and advis- 
certain teacher I know—a most earnest, capable | ing teachers to secure a stout birchen rod by the 
teacher—thoroughly devoted to her work and| brook to apply to small restless culprits. The 
the pupils. She invariably becomes so absorbed | birch branch is indeed a good help in the early 
in the day’s work as to be wholly unconscious of | spring, clothed in its fresh greenness. 
the condition of her room as regards ventilation. | of all sorts are full of power to act upon the chil- 
The air is so close and unbearable after awhile|dren, but not in the way of chastisement. 


Branches 


Happy day that witnesses the first mysterious 


They appear, very often, by their| blossoming of the ‘‘pussy willow,’? and happy 
restless movements to rebel against—they know | the children who bring the first treasures to the 
Yet, so excellent is the teacher’s| school-room ! 
control, that in spite of their flushed faces and | soft silvery pinkish-tinged treasures—the ‘‘pussy 
the vitiated supply of air they breathe, these| willows,’’—first of the season, that were brought 
Why does | into our school-room one day. And by one of 


Oh, I shall never forget the wee 


It was enough 


All day we loved and treasured the fairy 


to fill children’s brains with mental food, how-|branch. We resolved to be careful in breaking 
ever good and needful and deny them the breath | off, unnecessarily the other blossoming branches, 
of life the Creator meant his creatures to have?|save as we cared for and used them quietly to 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33. ) 








As teachers, let us see to it that we leave nothing 
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By Anna L. Moore, Madison, Wis. 








The Correct Use of Auxiliary and Other 
Verbs. 





The auxiliary verbs were originally principal 
verbs and some are still so used. Greene says, 
‘“‘The auxiliary verbs are used to form the modes 
and tenses of other verbs, and to give to the 
forms in which they are used the shades of 
meaning peculiar to their original signification.”’ 

So little attention has been given to the orig- 
nal meaning of the auxiliary verbs that their 
force in expressing fine shades of meaning has 
been diminished. 

We are all familiar with the’ anecdote of the 
Frenchman who, being unable to swim, found 
himself accidentally in the river, and called 
to the spectators in agonized tones, ‘‘I will 
drown, no one shall save me.” Doubtless the 
same story might be told of many whose native 
language’ is English, but who have not been 
trained carefully in the finer distinctions of the 
language. 

Among the most common errors is the use of 
have with got to denote simple possession. Have 
is from the Saxon habban, which denotes posses- 
sion. Got has the force of acquirement, and 
when used with have to denote simple posses- 
sion is tautological. 

Will,from the Saxon willan,and shall, from the 
Saxon scealan, are peculiar in that their meaning 
is varied according to the person of the principal 
substantive with which they. areused. Will has 
the force of its Saxon signification, to determine, 
when the speaker speaks of himself, as, I will learn 
my lesson. Shall, when one speaks of himself, pre- 
dicts, but when the speaker uses the word in speak- 
ing of another it retains its Saxon meaning, to be 
obliged. Willis used to predict an action or 
condition of any other than the speaker. Greene 
thus states the general law, ‘‘ Will should be used 
when the resolution and the action are attributed 
to the same person, and shall when they are at- 

tributed to different persons.”” The same rule 
applies to the past tenses should and would. 
Greene gives further excellently stated rules con- 
cerning the same words, but the rule just quoted 
covers the main points. In interrogative sen- 
tences shall is used with the first person to denote 
that the resolution is made bya person other 
than the speaker, as when a child asks his mother, 
Shall I bring you some wood? It is also used 
to denote that the person spoken to has the pow- 
er to determine some future action or condition 
of the person or thing spoken of, as, Shall John 
harness the horse? In the sentence, Will you 


of the person addressed, while mere prediction 
is implied by the use of shall in the place of will. 

A very common error among children and 
probably among older people as well, is the use 
of will instead of shall in interrogative sentences 
where the speaker asks regarding some action of 


Shall I go for the mail ? 
May and can are also fruitful sources of many 
errors. May is from the Saxan magan, to be 
strong. This word did not refer to personal 
strength but to some powerful aid which should 
remove all obstacles, and without which success 
would be impossible, thus giving the idea of 
permission. Can, from the Saxon cunnan, to 
know, implies a power within, as the intellect, 
and hence, ability is signified by this term. 
Must, from the Saxon motan, to be able, differs 
from may and can in that the ability does not 
lie within as in the case of can, neither does it 
depend upon any outward agency as in the case 
of may, but is inherent in the condition, consti- 
tution or fitness of things, thus involving an 
idea of necessity ora moral obligation. The 
potential mode derives its name from the gén- 
eral meaning common to all of these auxiliaries, 
namely, power; for while the source of the power 
is different all convey that idea. May also is 
often used to denote possibility or even doubt 
as well and is often used to express a petition. 
Might and could in the past express the same 
general meaning as may and can in the present. 
The child who asks the teacher’s permission 
to speak by saying, Can I speak to Mary,should 
be shown that the question does not express her 
meaning, for in ordinary cases no doubt could 
exist of her ability to speak ; permission to 
speak is desired not assurance of her ability to 
perform the action. 
To from the Saxon don, to do, denotes action. 
Its chief use as an auxiliary is to give intensity. 
The most common mistakes in its use are not in 
its regular form but when contracted. The test 
for correctness is to supply the regular form for 
the contraction. Children are just as likely to 


doesn’t know her lesson. Contractions are in- 
elegant and should be avoided, but if the habit 
cannot be broken, correct contractions should be 


his own ; as, Will I go for the mail? instead of 


say, She don’t know her lesson, as to say, She! 


go? both resolve and prediction are in the power action whose effect is directed towards others. 


Another surprising fact is that so many, even 
fairly well educated people, use have incorrectly 
‘with various tenses of such verbs as go and do. 
| Have went is so common in some localities that 
one becomes accustomed to the sound. It is to 
| be regretted that all teachers are not particular 

in such matters. A bright appearing young 
lady was heard to remark after a short visit to 
‘her home, ‘‘I haven’t did all the work I planned 
to do to day.’’ Ride and drive are seldom used 
: correctly by the majority of people in this 
country, owing doubtless, to the fact that horse- 
| back riding is not as much in vogue in this 
country as in England. An English man or 
woman would look puzzled if asked to ride with 
a friend and a carriage were provided for the 
pleasure. In this case the English use of the 
words is far more accurate and elegant than the 
common American use. 

Frederick Ayres makes a good distinction be- 
tween answer and reply. He says, ‘‘An answer 
is given to a question ; and a reply to an asser- 
tion.”’ We answer letters and reply to any 
arguments, statements, or accusations they may 
contain. A rejoinder is made to a reply. 

Expect is often used when suppose should be 
used. Posted, when used as a synonym for in- 
formed, is a positive vulgarism. 

Another strange fact is that comparatively few 
people use the word graduated correctly ; pupils 
are graduated from a school, they do not graduate. 

Bound is often incorrectly used in such sen- 
tences as, She is bound to have her own way. 
Determined is the word which should have been 
used. 

Prejudice is frequently used in the place of the 
word prepossess. For some unknown reason 
prejudice has become a term that expresses an 
unfavorable opinion, then to prejudice in favor 
of a person or thing is a manifest impossibility. 

Indorse is often used where approved is the 
proper word. Raise should not be used where 
increase answers the purpose. 

No teacher will find any difficulty in adding 
words to this list, for often a locality develops a 
peculiar use of terms. It is sometimes a good 
plan to give the children a few moments in which 
to think of sentences containing such words 
properly used. Too much attention cannot be 











compelled by the teacher. So many children 
never hear correct language outside of the school- 
room that the responsibility ofthe teacher is 
very great and the task discouraging, but if no 
other reward than the reflex influence upon the 
teacher is gained that alone is sufficient, for no 
one can insist upon such a reform for any length 
of time without self-improvement in the same 
direction. 

There are also some verbs which are used in- 
eorrectly very generally all over the country. 
Among these the worst abused are teach and 
learn. It is strange that so many, even unedu- 


given to the subject in early school life as the 
time for instruction is never sufficient to accom- 
plish all that the devoted, conscientious and 
ambitious teacher plans for the pupils. 








You may pursue a thirteen weeks’ course of 
study for $5 through the American Correspondence 
Normal. Were you to attend a school the cost 
would be from $50 to $75 for the same length of 
time. A Drawing -course specially prepared to 
meet the needs of all teachers. Send for particu- 
lars. See advertisement elsewhere. 
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learning is a personal action while teaching is an 





cated people, cannot perceive or remember that) among teacher friends. They may be glad to 


make the INSTRUCTOR’S acquaintance. 
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By A. M. Hyde, Oberlin, Ohio. 








We have thus far concerned ourselves with 
Geometric Drawing, the first great division of 
the subject. We now come to the second part, 
Decorative Drawing. 

This department deals with the application of 
form knowledge to the beautifying of surfaces. 
Thus its purpose is not to give pleasure in itself, 
like a picture, but to add beauty to any object 
to which it may be applied. 

Ornament in decoration is derived from three 
sources : geometric form, natural form, and his- 
toric ornament. Both instrumental and free 
hand drawing are required. 

Design is the arrangement or combination of 
the parts of any construction. All designs for 
ornamentation belong to Decorative Drawing. 

A unit of design is a part repeated to form a 
design. Such a unit is frequently bilateral ; that 


Zi 
Vy 


is, one having an axis of symmetry making one- 
half the exact reverse of the other. 

Let us now take up some of the varieties of 
units, after which their arrangement in designs 
will be considered. 

Geometric forms always havea prominent plan 
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in ornament. For these units we may use lines, 
triangles, circles, and all other geometric figures 
in either simple or modified form, and of vary- 
ing degrees of complexity. Figure 46 illustrates 
simple units produced by the aid of ruler and 
compasses. 

When natural forms are used in ornament 
they are usually conventionalized ; that is, they 
are modified in such a way that the principles 
of their growth are retained, and the unimpor- 
tant details are omitted or simplified. In Figure 
47 the conventionalized form is given beneath 
the natural form. In this figure a represents a 
leaflet of meadow rue ; b a leaf of common blue 
violet ; c a leaf of sheep sorrel. 

Figure 48 illustrates natural and convention- 





alized blossoms. When used in ornament the 
conventionalized blossom is frequently placed 
within a suitable enclosing form. The circle 
may be used, asin a; ora regular pentagon, as 
in b. The number of sides of the enclosing form 
is usually determined by the number of petals in 
the flower. In Figure 49 the triangle and hex- 


bisa 4 





agon are appropriate enclosing forms. The cir- 
cle is the most common enclosing form, and this 
may be used regardless of the number of petals. 


LI} 


Figure 50 illustrates two simple styles of enclos- 
ing forms. 

A unit of design may be repeated (a) ina line 
forming a border ; (b) to form a radical arrange- 
ment or a rosette ; (¢c) to cover a surface. 

In borders we may use bilaterals, spirals, 
rosettes or other figures for units. We may 


have simple repetition of the same unit, as in a 
(Fig. 51); alternation of position of the same 
unit, as ind; alternation of size of the same 
unit as in c, or alternation of form, two or more 
forms of units being used, as in d. 
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Double marginal lines are frequently used in 
borders to give stability to the arrangement. 
Observe these in Figure 51. 

In radial arrangement units are grouped about 
a point, as in a (Fig. 52); or about a center, as 
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in b; or abouta line, as in. 

Units radiating about a strong central figure 
from a rosette. These may represent either 
geometric or freely conventionalized flower forms, 
as in Figure 53. 





To form a surface pattern asingle unit may 
be repeated, as in Figure 54, or two or more 
units may be alternated in the great variety of 
combinations observed in wall papers, dress 


Fig. 54. 











goods, oil cloths, ete. 

Three important principles of decoration are : 

1. Fitness to purpose. The decoration should 
be adapted to the object decorated. 

2. The decoration should not detract from the 
usefulness of the object decorated. 

3. The decoration should not be of more im- 
portance than the objéct decorated. 

Our next paper will take up historic ornament. 
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By Kate L. Vigus, Portsmouth, Ohio. 








Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


In the historic town of Cambridge, Mass., just 
north of the commons,stands a quaint old house 
with its curious shaped roof. Benedict Arnold’s 
first commission was made out in this house. 
Washington for a while occupied the house and 
not far away stood the elm under which Wash- 
ington took command of the American army. 

In this house,so full of quaint old mem- 
ories, on the 27th of August, 1809, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes was born. ‘The patriotic 
associations of the place seem to have had 
an influence upon Holmes in his youth. 

When quite young he sat in the attic 
room of the old house and penned the 
stirring lines of his ‘‘Old Ironsides.’’ This 
was his protest against the proposed de- 
struction of the battleship ‘‘Constitution,”’ 
cdnsidered no longer sea-worthy ; but as 
Holmes’ cry went forth— 

“Ay, tear her tattered ensign down ! 
Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky; 
Beneath it rung the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar}; 
The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more !”’— 
the heart of the nation was touched and 
the protest was echoed back from every 
city, town, village and hamlet, and ‘Old 
Tronsides’’ (the popular name of the ves- 
sel) wassaved. And thus it was that one 
“From yon lone attic on astimmer’s morn, 
Thus mocked the spoilers with his school-boy 
scorn.” 

The poem was first printed in the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

Mr. Holmes received his education at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, and at Harvard University. 
He was graduated in 1829, He studied medicine 
in Boston and Paris and received his degree of M. 
D. in 1836. In 1838 he was appointed Profes- 
sor of Anatomy and Physiology in Dartmouth 
College. At the end of two years he resigned 
and began to practice medicine in Boston. 

From 1847 to 1882 he was Professor of Ana- 
tomy and Physiology in Harvard Medical School. 
Dr. Holmes wrote a number of valuable medical 
books and he reached an eminent position in the 
medical profession, yet it is notas an M. D. 
that he is so widely known, but as the poet and 
author of ‘‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. ”’ 
Holnfes began to write musical lines at the age 
of sixteen but his first poem that attracted gen- 
eral attention was his ‘‘Old Ironsides,’’ and as 
this echoed throughout the land his fame _be- 


came national and soon after world-wide. 

Of his other early poems tne most important 
are : 
been the favorite of Abraham Lincoln and he 
frequently quoted the fourth stanza; ‘The 
Comet;’’ ‘‘Poetry;’’ ‘‘A Metrical Essay; ‘“The 
Pilgrim’s Vision;’? ‘A Rhymed  Lesson;” 
‘Brother Jonathan’s Lament for Sister Caro- 
line.”? The appropriateness of this last poem will 
be appreciated by all students of history when 
they remember that South Carolina was the first 


and allowing her dissatisfaction to grow, she 
finally Seceded from the Union. The Ordinance 
of Secession was passed Dec. 20, 1860. Holmes 
wrote his poem upon the announcement of the 
passage of the Ordinance. 

Some of his best poems were written from 1857 





; Published and Copyright, 1894, by A. W. Elson & Co., Boston. 
|to 1858: ‘‘The Chambered Nautilus,” ‘The 
Deacon’s Masterpiece,’? or ‘The Wonderful 
One Hoss Shay,’’ ‘‘Parson Turell’s Legacy.”’ 

His class poems are unusually good. Among 
'these are found: ‘‘Bill and Joe,’’ ‘‘The Old 
'Man Dreams,’’ ‘“The Boys.’’ This poem was writ- 
ten just thirty years after he graduated but it 
shows that the heart of the poet had not grown 
old for it possessed the freshness and joyousness 
| of youth. 

Rey. Samuel Francis Smith, the author of our 
grand hymn, ‘‘America,”’ 
class, and it is thus the poet Holmes speaks of 
| that gifted class-mate : 

“And there’s a nice youngster of excellent pith ; 
Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith ; 
But he shouted a song for the brave and the free— 
Just read on his medal, ‘‘My country,”’ ‘of thee !”” 





Of his later poems: ‘Under the Violets,”’ 


‘The Last Leaf’’—this is said to have) 


of the sisterhood of states to become dissatisfied, 





was a ‘‘boy’’ in that | 


‘‘The Opening of the Piano,” ‘‘Dorothy Q’’ (a 
family portrait), ‘‘Grandmother’s Story of 
Bunker Hill Battle’? (as she saw it from the 
belfry,) and ‘How the Old Horse Won the 
Bet,’’ are all worthy of our careful study, 

As a prose writer Dr. Holmes ranks as high 
as he does as a poet. His chief prose works (not 
counting his medical works) are: ‘“The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table’’—this was first pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly in 1857; ‘The 
Professor at the Breakfast Table,’ ‘‘The Poet at 
the Breakfast Table,’’ ‘‘Elsie Venner,’’ ‘“lhe 
Guardian Angel,’’ ‘One Hundred Days in 
Europe.”’ 

The magic pen of Dr. Holmes never seems to 
have lost its cunning, for his last poem. which was 
the one read at the Authors’ Breakfast in Feb., 
1893, is full of poetic fire. 

When the summons came on the Sun- 
day afternoon, October 7, 1894, and the 





great heart of the poet was stopped, 
thousands of people at home and abroad 
mourned for him as for a dear,friend. 


QUOTATIONS, 





Sin has many tools, but a lie is the 
handle which fits them all.—The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Tuble. 


Don’t be “consistent? but be simply true. 
—A Rhymed Lesson. 


And when you stick on conversation’s burrs, 
Don’t strew your pathway with those dreadful 
urs. —A Rhymed Lesson. 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine out-grown shell by life’s unrest- 
ing sea | 
—The Chambered Nautilus, 


Truants from love, we dream of wrath ;— 
O, rather let us trust the more ! 
Through all the wanderings of the path, 
We still can see our Father’s door. 

—The Crooked Footpath, 
—+—- 
Tongue-Twisters. 





Six thick thistle sticks. 
Flesh of freshly fried flying fish. 
The sea ceaseth, but it sufficeth us. 
Give Grimes Jim’s great gilt gig whip. 
Two toads, totally tired, tried to trot to 
bury. 

Strict, strong, Stephen Stringer, snared six 
sickly silky snakes. 

She stood at the door of Mrs. Smith’s fish- 
/sauce shop welcoming him in. 
Swan swam over the sea: swim, swan, swim ; 


Ted- 


swan swam back again ; well swum, swan. 
Susan shineth shoes and socks; ‘socks and 

shoes shines Susan. She ceaseth shining shoes 

and socks, for shoes and socks shock Susan.— 


Chatterbox. 
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State Executive Department. 





We have shown in previous articles how the 
representatives of the people make the laws. In 
this article we shall show how the servants of 
the people in the executive department, execute 
the laws. 

The officers of the executive department may 
be divided into two classes ; those whose duties 
relate to the whole state and those whose duties 
relate only to a particular portion of it. We 
shall discuss only the first class. 

The chief executive officer of the state is the 
Governor. In importance of privileges and 
power no other officer can compare with him. 
Still he is the agent of the people, responsible to 
them with the other officers, and is called the 
chief officer of the state simply because his is 
the highest and most responsible office of the 
state. 

The Governor is elected by the people for 
terms varying in the different states from one to 
four years and receives a salary which also varies 
from one to ten thousand dollars per year. 

In order to hold this responsible office, certain 
qualifications are required. In New York state 
there are but three conditions of eligibility. He 
must be a citizen of the United States, he must 
be at least thirty years of age and he must have 
been a resident of the state for the last five years. 
These qualifications vary somewhat in different 
states and in a few states he must own a certain 
amount of property. 

The powers vested in the Governor and the 
duties that belong to that office are numerous 
and varied and chiefly of an executive nature. 
He is commander-in-chief of the military force 
of the state and can call it out in times of insur- 
rection. He represents the state in its dealings 
with other states. It is his duty to see that the 
laws of the state are faithfully executed and at 
any time he may require of state officers written 
information concerning their duties. He is 
supposed to be well informed upon the affairs of 
the people and their needs, and is required to 
furnish the legislature with such information as 
he may possess and recommend the passage of 
such measures as he deems proper and necessary. 
He also has the power to convene the legisla- 
ture on extraordinary occasions, as when impor- 
tant matters arise that require immediate atten- 
tion and a delay until the next regular meeting 
of that body would prove detrimental to the best 
interests of the people. 

Themost important power ofthe Governor is the 
vete power which was discussed in the Insrructor 
last month under ‘‘Legislative Department.’’ It 
is generally understood that the veto has a strong 
moral influence and few laws are passed over the 
Governor’s veto. 











A great many of the minor offices of the state 
are appointed by the Governor and his power in 
this direction varies greatly in different states. 
In New York State nearly all appointments are 
subject to the confirmation of the senate. In 
some cases he has the power to remove officers 
for misconduct, but only such cases as are pro- 
vided for by law. 


The power to grant pardons and reprieves or]. 


to commute sentences is greatly limited, and in 
most states the Governor has no pardoning 


‘| power in cases of impeachment or treason. 


In a few states the people elect an executive 
council, whose duty it is to advise the Governor, 
and whose consent is often necessary to many 
of his official acts. 

In nearly one-fourth of the states the office of 
Lieutenant-governor does not exist. He has 
few duties. In most states where the office does 
exist, he is president or speaker of the Senate 
but votes only in case ofa tie. In states that 
have no Lieutenant-governor, the senate elects 
its presiding officer. The principal need of this 
office seems to be to provide a suitable person 
to fill a vacancy in the office of Governor caused 
by the death, resignatiou or removal of that 
official from office. 

Among the executive officers who assist the 
Governor in the affairs of government, some or 
all of the following are to be found in every 
state : a secretary of state, a comptroller or aud- 
itor, a treasurer and an attorney-general. 

The Secretary of State has charge of all state 
papers and records, and usually the great seal of 
the state. He keeps a record of the official acts 
and proceedings of the legislature and of the 
executive department and has charge of all books, 
records, deeds of the state and all other papers 
and documents required by law to be kept in 
his office. He is sometimes appointed by the 
Governor, sometimes elected by the legislature 
and sometimes elected by the people. 

The State Comptroller, in some states called 
the Auditor, has the management of all the 
financial matters of the state. He superintends 
the collection of all moneys due the state, adjusts 
all accounts and claims against the state and at 
his order the state treasurer pays out necessary 
funds. 

The Treasurer has charge of all the state 
moneys and keeps a record of all money received 
and paid out as directed by law. 

In order that the moneys of the state may be 
safe from dishonest and careless officers, all audi- 
tors, treasurers and other officers intrusted with 
the care and management of it or other property, 
are required before they assume the duties of 
their offices, to give bonds, the amount of which 
is specified by law, for the faithful performance 
of their duties. The persons who sign these 
bonds with the officer, bind themselves to pay 
the state all damages arising from neglect of duty 
on the part of that officer, not exceeding the 
sum mentioned in the bond. No persons are 
taken as surety who do not own sufficient prop- 





erty to more than cover the amount for which 
they bond themselves. ; 

The Attorney General is the lawyer who rep- 
resents the state in all law cases in which the 
state is a party. He advises the legislature and 
executive officers upon questions of law sub- 
mitted to him and prosecutes persons indebted 
to the state. 

Another important officer, in some states ap- 
pointed by the Governor and in others elected 
by the state board of education as president or 
secretary of that board, is the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. This officer has charge of 
the public school system of the state, one of.the 
most important interests connected with the de- 
partment. He has charge and supervision of all 
the teacher’s institutes, and in most states, of 
the Normal Schools. Usually he is president of 
the state board of education, who decide questions 
of school law and perform other important busi- 
ness connected with public school work. In his 
annual or biennial report he states the condition 
of the schools, and suggests such changes and 
amendments as in his judgment he deems _ best 
for the advancement of the educational interests 
of the state. 

_ Perhaps no department of state government 
has had so much attention directed toward it 
within the past few years, as the department of 
agriculture. The officerin charge of this de- 
partment, the Commissioner of Agriculture, occu- 
pies a very responsible position. The agricul- 
tural interests of our several states have been in- 
vestigated and much good has been accomplished 
at the farmer’s institutes held throughout the 
state. Where the system has become fairly es- 
tablished, remarkable and lasting good results 
have followed. This officer, besides having entire 
charge of the educational part of this department, 
has the power to investigate and suppress infec- 
tious and contagious diseases among domestic 
animals. He may have the diseased animals 
killed when necessary to protcct the health of 
the public. His jurisdiction also extends over 
all other departments where diseased or adulter- 
ated products are offered for consumption. 

There are various other important and neces- 
sary public officers who have their prescribed 
work and who assist the Governor in performing 
the work of the executive department. Some of 
these are the Commissioner of Insurance, who has 
the general supervision of the numerous insur- 
ance companies doing business in the State ; the 
Railway Commissioners who assess the value of 
railway property and have a limited power to 
regulate charges on railway lines. Beside these 
there are the State Librarian, the State Engineer, 
the Labor Commissioner, Bank Inspector, State 
Examiner and various others. 

In some states two or more of these offices are 
combined and in others their duties are perform- 
ed by the higher offices of the state ; but in all 
cases the work is accomplished in such a man- 
mer as to advance the cause of good government 
and upbuild our various home industries. —J.M.8. 
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By Chas. H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio. 








The Civil War. 





FIRST PAPER. 





This outline is intended for reviewing and 
drilling on the more important actions of the 
war. It can be used, however, very nicely as 
furnishing topics for subject matter in the regu- 
lar lesson. 

LESSON I. 

1. Action taken before any plans were laid by 

the Union generals for carrying on the war. 


; 
Discuss causes. 
First blood shed. 
Bombardment of Ft. 
(1) Location 
(2) Commanded by 
(3) Further account 
(4) Effect. 
(1) Of the news of this trouble. 
(2) President calls for volunteers. 
(3) More states secede. 
(4) Arsenal and navy yard seized. 
First action of Union armies. 
(1) Alexandria and Arlington. 
(2) Chief confederate camp. 
(3) McClellan in West Virginia. 
(4) Virginia divided. 
What is meant by— 
(1) Arsenal ? 
(2) Navy yard? 
(3) Volunteers ? 
Note.—Consult your dictionary for these 
terms. 
LESSON II. 
1. Further action before the Union plans were 
completed for carrying on the war. 
Battle of Bull Run. 
(1) Date in full 
(2) Confederate Army. 
(1) Location 
(2) Commander 
(3) Union Commander 
(4) Number of men 
(5) Describe the battle 
(6) Effects. 
(1) On southern people ' 
(2) On northern people 
(3) Action of congress 
(4) McClellan. 
War in the West. 
(1) Missouri divided. 
(2) Final Results. 
Battle of Ball’s Bluff. 
(1) Date in full 
(2) Movement of Union forces 
(3) Results and effects. 
(1) Of the battle. 
(2) On the north. 


(18—). 





Beginning of Civil War 
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Blackboard 
Exercise 


Beginning of Civil War 








tv 


Be able to locate : 
(1) Bull’s Run. 
(2) Manassas Junction. 


(3) Ball’s Bluff. 


Blackboard 
Exercise 





LESSON III. 


Action after the Union plans were formed. 
( 1. The Plans of the War. 
(1) To take 
(2) To blockade 
(3) To sectire possession of. 
2. War on the Coast. 
(1) Ports captured by the Union. 
: (2) Results of these captures. 
(3) Ports still held by Confederacy. 
3. Blockade Running. 
(1) Chief occupation of the south. 
(2) Manner of trade. 
(3) Effects of a blockade. 
(4) Describe a blockade runner. 
| (5) How these vessels operated. 
Locate : 
(1) Hatteras Inlet. 
(2) Port Royal. 
(3) Wilmington. 
What is meant by : 
(1) Cargo? 
(2) A port? 
For which of the three plans were these actions : 
(1) Capture of Hatteras Inlet? 
(2) Capture of Port Royal? 
LESSON IV. 


‘1. On the upper Mississippi. 
(1) Capture of Forts 
(1) Account of 

(2) Effect. 
(1) On the Confederates. 
(2) On the Union. 
; (2) Battle of Shiloh. 
(1) Account of. 
2. On the lower Mississippi. 
(1) Action of Admiral Farragut. 
(2) The Mississippi as now held. 
3. For which plan were these actions ? 


\ 


Blackboard Work for Class. 
Commanders at Shiloh. 
1. Union. 
(1) ——— 
(2) 
2. Confederates. 
) Eceenemacracan 
apne 
Note :—Make astar after the General who 
was killed. 
Locate the following : 
(1) Fort Henry. 
(2) Fort Donelson. 
(8) Pittsburg Landing. 
(4) Corinth. 
(5) Natchez. . 
(6) Port Hudson. 
LESSON V. 


[* War on Eastern Coast. 
(1) Gen. Burnside’s work. 
(2) Other places captured. 
(3) Battle between Monitor and Mer- 
rimac, 
(1) When and where ? 
(2) Describe the fight. 
i (3) The Monitor. 
(1) Where and by whom built ? 
(2) Its eonstruction. 
(3) Its nickname 
(4) Its commander. 
(4) The Merrimac. 
(1) Its construction. 
(2) Engagement March 8. 
(2. For which plan were these actions ? 


1. 
a 
a) 
re 
5 | 


Under the Union Plans. 








1862. 


and ——. 





Under the Union Plans. 


Under the Union Plans, 1862. 











For Class Work on Blackboard, 
Locate the following : 
(1) Roanoke Island. . 
(2) Newbern. 
(3) Ft. Pulaski. 
(4) Hampton Roads. 
(5) Norfolk. 
What is meant by : 
(1) Hampton Roads? 
(2) Battle of the iron ships? 
QUERIES. 





1. Who was in command at Fortress Monroe ? 

2. Locate and describe the above fort. 

3. What was meant by contraband? _ 

4. In what battle was a United States Senator 
killed ? 

5. What was the Trent Affair? 

6. Name some of Grant’s famous dispatches. 

7. Where did Gen. Lew Wallace popularize 
himself? What book has he since written? 

8. What remarkable coincidence in the battle 
of Murfreesboro ? 

9. In what battle were four or five thousand 
Indians on the Confederate side? 

10. What were Quaker guns? 
> —___—_—_ 
Did Not Recognize the Prince. 





Royalty has no patent on appearance, hence 
it is not always possible to distinguish a prince 
from common every-day humanity. Here is 
a pretty good story to illustrate the point ; 

Prince Christian of Denmark, had he only 
been a king instead of a prince, would certainly 
outrival the story of Alfred of old and the cakes. 

The other day he had to review some troops 
at Bierre, a country town of small dimensions. 
Riding home tired and thirsty he stopped at a 
farmhouse to beg a drink. 

The old farmer’s wife bade him welcome and 
enter. As she was at the moment pancake- 
making she asked him if he would like some. 
‘‘Very much, indeed !’ replied the prince, and 
soon he was comfortably seated enjoying his 
humble fare at the kitchen table. 

Having finished his meal he asked the old 
dame how much he owed her. ‘‘Nothing at 
all,’’? was the answer. On his persisting that he 
would prefer paying she patted his shoulder 
affectionately, saying : 

‘*You are a soldier, my son, and soldiers are 
always ‘hard up’ ; I never take anything from 
them.”’ 

He suggested that he was not quite so ‘“‘hard 
up’’ as the generality of them. 

‘O, I know better,’? and, with a knowing 
| wink and anod, she turned to her pancake- 
| making. 
| “It is quite true, good mother,’’ said the 
prince, laughing heartily, ‘‘for you see,my grand- 
father happens to be the king !”’ 

‘What !’’ cried the astonished hostess, drop- 
ping her whisk and nearly upsetting the frying- 
pan in her fright. A*second or two she gazed 
at him speechlessly,and then remarked naively : 


“T should have asked you into the parlor, 
shouldn’t 1?’’—Epworth Herald. 
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SECRETARY OF STATE, JOHN SHERMAN, OHIO. 








John Sherman was born May 10, 1823. That 
his life has been one of great activity is shown 
by the following brief sketch. A delegate to the 
Whig National Conventions in 1848 and 1852 ; 
president of the first Republican State Conven- 
tion held in Ohio in 1855; elected a Represen- 
tative in Congress in 1854, and re-elected in 1856, 
1858 and 1860 ; the Republican and Free Soil 
candidate for speaker in 1850, losing the election 
by only three votes ; entering the Senate in 1861, 
and serving there continuously until 1877 ; de- 
voting four years as Secretary of the Treasury 
in President Hayes’ Cabinet; returning to the 
Senate in 1881 and retaining his seat there 
through three successive re-elections ; a candi- 
date for the Republican Presidential nomination 
in 1880, 1884 and 1888, receiving in the conven- 
tion of 1888, 249 votes ; leader of his party in 
the Senate. 





RUSSEL A. ALGER, 


President McKinley 
... and His Cabinet. 








SECRETARY OF WAR, RUSSELL A. ALGER, MICHIGAN. 





Gen. Alger was born at Lafayette, a little 
hamlet in Madison County, O., not far from 
Columbus, on February 27, 18386. He studied 
for the bar, and was admitted to practice in 
1859. During the rebellion he entered the 
Union army asa private. In June, 1865, he 
was breveted major-general of volunteers. Gen. 
Alger is one of the wealthiest men of Michigan, 
in which State he owns very large lumber inter- 
ests. In 1884 he was elected Governor of Mich- 
igan. In 1888 he was a candidate for President 
in the Republican National Convention. In 
1889 Gen. Alger was elected commander-in-chief 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. Heis now 
in his sixty-second year of age. 








PRESIDENT MC KINLEY. 








SECRETARY OF NAVY, JOHN D. LONG, MASSACHUSETTS 





Mr. Long was born in Buckford, Maine, on 
Oct. 27, 1838. He wasa student at Hebron 
Academy and at Harvard. He taught school 
for a year or two as principal‘of Westford Acad- 
emy, and then became a student at Harvard Law 
School, which was followed by a year of meager 
law practice in his own town. He _ then 
went to Boston where he continued his practice 
and became very successful. In 1875 he was 
elected to the Massachusetts Legislature. He 
was re-elected in 1876,’77 and ’78. He was 
speaker during three of these terms. He was 
elected Lieutenant Governor in 1879,and served 
the State as Governor in 1880, 1881 and 1882. 
From Mar. 4, 1883, to Mar. 4, 1889, Mr. Long 
represented his district in Congress. Afterward 
he was a candidate for a seat in the Senate, but 
failed of election. Since leaving Congress he 
has devoted his time to his law practice. 





SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, LYMAN J. GAGE, 
ILLINOIS, 





Lyman J. Gage was born at DeRuyter, N. Y., 
June 28, 1836. At the age of ten years he 
was placed in the Rome Academy, where he 
remained for four years, which practically con- 
stituted his school education. .He was clerk in 
the postoffice at Rome, and later became route 
agent on the Rome and Watertown Railroad. In 
1854 he was given a position in the Oneida Bank 
in Rome. His career in Chicago began in 1855 as 
book-keeper for a lumbering firm. In 1858 he 
became book-keeper for the Merchants’ Savings, 
Loan and Trust Co., and in 1860 he was advanc- 
ed to that of assistant cashier, and then cashier. 
In 1868 he became cashier of the First National 
Bank of Chicago,and in 1882 was elected its vice- 
president and general manager. He was chosen 
president of the First National Bank in 1891, 
and held the position until he was called into 
the Cabinet. Mr. Gage was a moving spirit in 
the World’s Fair enterprise from the time it was 
first proposed and was one of four to guarantee 
that the city of Chicago would raise $10,000,000. 
Mr. Gage has always shown a deep interest in 
the working people. 





JOHN D. LONG. 
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SECRETARY OF INTERIOR, CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
NEW YORK. 


Mr. Bliss is a well known merchant and citi- 
zen of New York City. Up to the age of 14 he 
lived in Fall River, where he received a public 
school education. He then went to New Orleans 
which was the home of his mother, and com- 
pleted his studies in the high school of that city. 
On graduating, he entered commercial life, pass- 
ing a year in his step-father’s counting room. 
In 1848 he went to Boston and obtained employ- 
ment with James M. Beebe & Co. In a few 
years he became a member of the firm. Henext 
associated himself with John 8. and Eben Wright 
& Co.,and soon thereafter started a branch house 
in New York. Ina few years the branch had 
become the main office,and the firm had changed 
to Wright, Bliss & Fabyan, and thereafter to 
its present form of Bliss, Fabyan & Co. Aside 
from his regular business, Mr. Blias is interested 
in several other institutions. His name has been 
mentioned several times in connection with the 
mayorship of New York City, but he has always 
refused to accept. His name was also presented 
in 1885 asa candidate for Governor, but he 
declined to accept the honor. 





JOSEPH MCKENNA. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL, JOSEPH MCKENNA, CALIFORNIA, 


Judge Joseph McKenna, who represents the 
Pacific Coast in McKinley’s Cabinet, was born 
in Philadelphia, Pa., on August 10, 1843. He 
went to California with his parents in 1855, when 
amere child. His education was received at 
the common schools and in St. Augustine Col- 
lege at Benicia. He studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar at the age of twenty-two. The 
following year he was elected to serve Solano 
County as District Attorney, and in this office 
he continued for two terms. In 1875 and 1876 
he served in the State Legislature, and made a 
reputation as a speaker. After two unsuccessful 
candidacies, 1876 and 1879, he was sent to Con- 
gress for four successive terms. 

etatiininciatlttaaatpbesiin 
President McKinley. 





POSTMASTER GENERAL, JAMES A. GARY, MARYLAND. 


William McKinley was born at Niles, Ohio, 
Jan. 29, 1843. He is of Scotch-Irish ancestry. James Albert Gary isa distinguished citizen 
When the Civil War broke out,he was a student | Of Maryland, about 63 years of age. He attend- 
in Allegheny College. Leaving college he enlist- ed school at Rook Hill Institute, Ellicott City, 
ed as a private in a local company known as the Md., and afterward at Allegheny College, Mead- 
Poland Guards, which was incorporated into the| Ville, Pa. In 1861 he became a partner in the 
Twenty-third Ohio Volunteers. He served firm of James 8. Gary & Son. A warehouse had 
under Gen. R. B. Hayes and later under Gen, | been established in Baltimore and 1862 a branch 
Sheridan. His promotion was rapid,and he was | house was opened in St. Louis. In 1870 Mr. 
finally brevetted as Major by President Lincoln. Gary succeeded his father as head of the firm 
After the war, Mr. McKinley resumed the prac-| and he conducted the affairs for twenty-five 
tice of law in Canton, Ohio, where he has ever Ye". Mr. Gary owns other valuable properties 
since resided. In 1869, he was elected County |? Baltimore and Howard counties. He was 
Prosecuting Attorney, and in 1876 at the age of, president for iow years of the Merchants’ and 
thirty-three, he was sent to Congress. He served | Manufacturers’ Association and is now vice- 
continuously for fourteen years. 








During the president of the Consolidated Gas Company, and 
latter part of his services in Congress, he became | Vice-president of the Citizens National Bank. In 
the Republican leader of the House and was the | 1870 he was nominated for Congress in the Fifth 
iaeiiiaah factor in the Tariff Bill of 1890. In| district, but he was defeated. He was also a 
the fall of this year, he was elected Governor of candidate for Governor in 1879, but failed of 
‘Ohio, and re-elected two years later. He was | election. He has been a delegate to every 
‘elected to the Presidency on November 3d, and national convention of his party since 1872 and 
| inaugurated March 4th. from 1880 to 1896 has represented Maryland 
upon the national committee. 
—*; 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, JAMES WILSON, IOWA. 


Mr. Wilson was born in Ayrshire, Scotland, 
Aug. 6, 1835. He came to the United States in 
1851, received an academic education, and be- 
came a farmer. Mr. Wilson soon rose to prom- 
inence and popularity in Iowa, where he allied 
himself with all agricultural interests. From 
1867 to 1873 he was a member of the Iowa leg- 
jslature, serving for two sessions as speaker, 
Later he was made Regent of the State Univer- 
sity, and sat as Representative from Iowa in the 
43d, 44th, and 48th Congresses, where he was 
looked upon as a special champion and defender 
of the farmers’ interests. As a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture he had much to 
do with all legislation of this character. For 
some time past he has held a professorship in 
the State Agricultural College. He is especially 
fitted for the position of Secretary of Agriculture, 











JAMES WILSON, 


being a practical as well asa professional farmer. 
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By F. J. VanHousen, Oakfield, N. Y. 








The Mother Movement. 





There is a recent movement along educational 
lines known by the title at the head of this arti- 
cle. It is one of the most direct and beneficial 
results of the development of that new science, 
‘‘Paidology,’’ and is prophetic of great good to 
be accomplished in the near future. The aim of 
the movement is to bring about a hearty co- 
operation of mothers and teachers for the more 
thorough training of the child—the making of 
better men and women, the growing of better 
citizens. 

The benefits of such co-operation are evident. 
The least antagonism between the training of the 
home and of the school can but have a_baneful 
influence over the child. Wherever such antag- 
onism exists it is but the continued attempt of 
the one to tear down what the other is seeking 
to build. Both mother and teacher are aiming 
at the same object. They are interested in the 
same child. They should be in closest sym- 
pathy with each other. And then the conditions 
under which parent and teacher observe the 
child are quite different, and a comparison of 
notes and an interchange of ideas can but prove 
advantageous to each. 

The movement is not for the purpose of mak- 
ing original investigation in the science of Pai- 
dology. The average parent or teacher can hard- 
ly go so far as that. Such work remains for the 
expert. But by hearty co-operation the parent 
and teacher can faithfully study the results of 
the expert’s research, and successfully apply 
them in their respective fields. 

It would be a great mistake to leave this mat- 
ter entirely to the teachers of the city schools. 
Some are making the movement very success- 
ful, notably in New York and Brooklyn. But 
this very thing is needed in our rural communi- 
ties and smaller villages as much as anywhere. 
No more promising children can be found than 
those in the common country schools ; and their 
mothers are usually as warm-hearted and as 
thoroughly alive to the needs of the child as are 
their city sisters. Certain obstacles to the carry- 
ing out of the idea will be met in the country 


that would not appear in the larger community ; | 
but the problem is not, how many and how great | 


are the obstacles, but how shall we proceed to 
accomplish our object? 

Permit a few suggestions. Talk the matter up 
privately with a half dozen of the most influen- 
tial mothers in the community. Arrange for a 
meeting either after school hours or on Saturday 
afternoon at the school house or at one of their 





homes. Have yourplans all laid beforehand, 
and some definite line of study and work mapped 
out to present at the meeting. Effect an organi- 
zation, the simplest possible, that there may be 
system and regularity in your efforts. Make 
provision for the circulation of sufficient litera- 
ture upon the subject to create a deep interest 
and secure a reasonable understanding of the 
subjest. Then by means of papers, discussions, 
question boxes, informal conversations, etc., go 
ahead. The results will be ample reward. 





The successful horseman must know the horse 
if he would secure the largest results of either 
strength or speed. With one the whip must be 
used or the race lost ; with another to use the 
whip would be to lose the race. 

The successful farmer must know both the 
land and the grain that he would grow. He 
must have his plot for potatoes, and his plot 
for corn, and his plot for wheat. And shall we 
be less studious and scientific in our dealings with 
our children in whom are such great possibil- 
ities? Shall we put them all alike under the same 
lash of discipline, or surround them all alike with 
the same soil of circumstances? Can methods 
which would inevitably spoil the horse and 
ruin the crops, be safe for training and cultiva- 
ting the child? 





The close connection between the school and 
the State is seen in an attempt to provide a new 
department of government. At the meeting of 
the Pan-American Medical Congress in the city 
of Mexico last November, a report was adopted 
and presented to the United States Senate urging 
the establishment of a Department of Public 
Health in connection with the national govern- 
ment. The function of this department would 
be to gather information relating to public 
health, food, sanitation, and diseases—this in- 
formation to be published at regular intervals. 
This is certainly a step in the right direction. 
But until it is fully accomplished let the teach- 
ing of physiology and hygiene be conducted in 
a manner more directly to affect the health and 
sanitary conditions of the homes of the com- 
munity. The pupils should be shown how to 
apply the theories learned, and should report all 


work attempted and results accomplished. 


Lk 


Via. 





This often used English adverb is derived from 
the Latin word via, meaning road. Its adverbial 
use, by the way of, is suggestive of three things— 
a starting point, a destination, and a way to 
‘get there.”’ 

But this little word is still farther suggestive. 
It brings us to a problem in which this country 
is becoming very much interested, and which 
holds a close relation to the development of our 
resources and the progress of our people. It was | 


the settlement of the road problem as much 
as any one thing that made Rome mistress of the 





ancient world ; and it will be the settlement of 
the same problem that will be one of the chief 
forces in the development of our internal com- 
merce, and in the continued prosperity of our 
agricultural interests. What has this todo with 
citizenship? Much every way ; especially when 
we remember that true citizenship is not confined 
to political questions, but extends as well to our 
financial, commercial and industrial problems. 

But what can the public school teacher do 
toward solving the road problem? Allow a few 
principles to be stated before any methods are 
revealed. ‘First, good roads are a direct’ benefit 
to the social life, the commercial activities, and 
the finances of a community. Second, good 
roads are a possibility in almost every locality, 
and that without any great expense or the help 
of skillful engineers. Third,even dirt roads may 
be good roads for at least ten months in the year, 
generally for longer, by the timely use of a little 
practical knowledge. And fourth, the future 
road makers and overseers of the highways are 
now in the public school-rooms, and are easily 
led into right ways of thinking and doing. 

Now as to methods. It is not necessary to 
have a class in civil engineering or even in road 
making. Such astep might even defeat the 
purpose. But talks, illustrated by simple dia- 
grams on the blackboard,can be given the entire 
school. Practical illustrations may be found 
and studied in the roads over which the pupils 
come to school. The manner in which different 
soils, stones, grades, sods, traffic, and water 
effect the quality and permanency of the roads 
may be made very interesting and profitable. 
And even a little piece of road may be _ built be- 
hind the school house, with a sluice or small 
bridge-constructed according to scientific prin- 
ciples. 

Certainly some of the long summer play hours 
would be more interesting if spent in some such 
way than they could possibly be by playing 
‘tag’? and parents as well as pupils would re- 
ceive knowledge which would be of great and 
lasting benefit. 





> 
What $5.00 Will Do. 





From an educational standpoint, what will 
$5.00 do? It depends very much on how it is 
invested. At Yale or Harvard it would not pay 
the expenses of the average student for one day, 


‘at a High School or Academy it will pay the 


average student’s expenses fora week. In the 
AmericanCorrespondence Normal this amount 
will pay all the expenses of any student in 
any one of our Normal Courses for a full 
term of thirteen weeks, and our students 
claim that they accomplish even more than in 
school for the same period. Our institution is 
the oldest, most prosperous, best equipped and 
most thorough of the kind and gives instruction 
to more persons each year than any other school 
in the world. Send for our 80 page catalogue. 
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Little Tom Keep. 





A little more than a year ago an old soldier, 
named Thomas Keep, died suddenly in Batter- 
sea, England. After the inquest was held, the 
following story concerning him was told: 

He was the son of the bandmaster of a regi- 
ment of Grenadier Guards, and enlisted as a 
drummer at the age of ten. A few months later 
his regiment was ordered to the Crimea. 

Tom was a plucky little fellow and loved 
England and hated Russia fiercely, as was nat- 
ural under the circumstances. Every night 
when he lay down to sleep, and every morning 
when he woke, he hoped that the chance would 
come to him to help his country in some effi- 
cient way. 

The battle of Balaklava was fought. He was 
in the midst of it, but was unharmed. There 
seemed to be nothing for Tom todo. Nobody 
listened to his drum, and he had neither gun 
nor sword with which to fight. 

On the 5th of November the sleeping English 
camp was awakened by the fire of ninety parks 
of artillery placed during the night on heights 
around them. 

All day the terrible battle raged. At evening 
the dead and wounded lay—fifteen hundred of 
them—on the plateau, while shot and shell still 
poured down on them, and the merciless cold of 
a Russian night silenced the cries of agony on 
their lips. 

Suddenly a stout boy, conspicuous in his red 
uniform, began to move among them, while 
shells and bullets whizzed past him unnoticed. 
He gathered wood and built a huge fire. Then 
he made a great pot of tea and in a tin cup car- 
ried it to the wounded, freezing men, kneeling 
by each one, lifting his head gently, and putting 
the mug to his lips with a cheery ‘“Try a hot 
drink.”’ 

It was little Tom Keep. 

Many a wounded soldier owed his life that 
night to the boy’s courage and practical sense. 
He was dubbed in the regiment the boy hero of 
the Grenadiers. But throughout his life Tom 
angrily refused the title and the credit. 

‘<I wanted to do something for Old England,” 
he would say. ‘‘But all I could do was to give 
a cup of hot tea. What was that?” 

Many good men and more good women are in 
Tom Keep’s case. They are ambitious to play a 
prominently noble part in life, and fate decrees 
that they shall stand in the background and 
only give a little help to the soldiers who do the 
fighting. 

The man who mixes mortar in the building 


of a great house may be despised by master 
masons and decorators whose work is seen and 
applauded by the world; but the architect who 
gave him his work knows that without it the 
temple would not be reared. His reward will 
be sure when the day of payment comes.—Ez. 

———~-@o— 

Loyal to Mother. 








‘Nine o’clock. O, dear, how quick it does 
come!’’ and Clara White looked at the long 
hands of the clock, with just a little shadow 
coming over her bright face. 

‘‘That is not very late,’’ her cousin Effie said, 
who turned the leaves of the book that she held 
in her hands, as if to begin another chapter. 

‘‘But it is my bedtime, and I must retire at 
once,’’ and Clara arose to go. 

‘Do you have to go precisely at 9 o’clock?’’ 
Effie asked, while she still remained in her chair. 

“It is mamma’s wish that I retire at 9 
o’clock,’’ was the quick answer. 

“But your mamma is away and you have 
company. My mamma always allows me to re- 
main up as long as I please when my friends 
are spending the evening with me, and—’’ Effie 
stopped before she completed the sentence, for 
there was a look of surprise on Clara’s face that 
reproved her. 

“Tt would be wrong to disregard mamma’s 
wishes in her absence. While she might not 
insist on my retiring at exactly 9 o’clock, I 
know that she does not wish me to remain up 
later than this time,’’ and the honest little girl 
looked straight into her cousin’s face. 

‘Well, I will go if you say so, but this story 
is so nice, and it is very pleasant by the warm 
fire. I think that the clock is too fast, any- 
way,”? and Effie closed the book somewhat re- 
luctantly. 

‘‘The clock is always right,’’ was the quick 
reply of the little girl that would not be tempted 
to disregard her mamma’s wishes. 

In a few moments both little girls were fast 

asleep in their nice warm bed. Mrs. White 
came home from her visit at a neighbor’s house 
at half-past 9 o’clock. She stepped into Clara’s 
room before retiring, to kiss the sweet-faced lit- 
tle sleeper. 
‘Fast asleep. I knew that I should find her 
thus. She is so loyal to my wishes in every- 
thing that I think that she is the dearest little 
girl in the whole world,’’ and as the fond 
mother said this softly to herself, she kissed the 
happy little dreamer again. — Northern Christian 
Advocate. 


-<_o 
Edgar’s Soldier Lesson. 





Really it was too bad. Edgar was going out 
to play soldier. He slipped on the steps and 
twisted his ankle. 

‘“My little lad must go to bed and get well,”’ 
said Mamma Gates. 


Uncle Caspar looked up from his paper and 
smiled. 

“I don’t want to go to bed. I want to go 
and be a soldier,’’ sobbed poor Edgar. 

‘‘But if your ankle is not bathed and put to 
bed you will be very lame to-morrow.”’ 
“TI don’t care,’ whined Eddy. 

want to go to bed.”’ 

‘T thought you were playing soldier,” said 
Uncle Caspar. 

“Yes, sir!” 

‘Well, what does a soldier do?”’ 

Edgar looked up puzzled. ‘‘He marches and 
he drums.’’ Eddy looked at his drum and be- 
gan to cry again. 

“Is that all he does?’’ 

‘‘He doesn’t have to go to bed,’? whined 
Eddy. 

‘But sometimes he gets hurt badly. He is 
shot in battle. Then what does he do? Does 
he howl and cry?” 

Now Uncle Caspar was an old soldier, whom 
Eddy admired very much. 

‘‘N-o-o-0!. I guess not. 
said the boy. 

‘“‘No. He goes to the hospital. There he is 
as brave as when he drums and marches.”’ 

Edgar wiped his eyes and looked eagerly at his 
uncle. ‘‘Is going to bed and not crying being 
a good soldier ?’’ he asked. 

‘Yes, my boy, that is the bravest part of it. 
Now let me be the ambulance—that’s a wagon, 
you know—and take you to the hospital.”’ 

Uncle Casper picked up Eddy in his arms and 
carried him gently to his chamber. 

‘‘Now I’m going to be a good soldier,’’ said 
the boy, with a smile. He did not wince when 
his uncle felt of the sore ankle and bound it up. 

‘“‘That’s a brave lad, Eddy,’ said his uncle. 
‘‘Now play it does not hurt and go to sleep.’’ 

Half an hour later Edgar was dreaming. He 
looked like a brave little corporal taking his 
rest. 

Uncle Caspar hung up Eddy’s flag and gun 
where he could see them when he awoke. The 
drum with the soldier cap upon it was placed on 


“T don’t 


I don’t know,”’ 


the bed. Edgar limped downstairs the next 
day and went into camp on the sofa. He 


whined and complained no longer. He had 
learned a lesson, that a brave man is patient in 
suffering. —Little Men and Women. 





pitts 
Ask Others. 








Something of an idea of benefits derived from 
our Normal [ail Courses can be obtained by 
consulting those who have taken them. Our 
1896-97 catalogue is the largest and most com- 
plete of any similar catalogue ever issued and 
contains the names and addresses of nearly four 
thousand who have recently completed some one 
of our courses, also hundreds of testimonials 
from them. We shall be pleased to send you 
the catalogue and to have you write one or more 











‘‘Boo hoo!’ howled Eddy. 





of these persons about us and our work. 
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Sone.—AMERICA. 


Sun, Wind, Rain and Children. 





The jolly sun looked down one day 
And said: ‘‘What can it be 

Those children all are doing there ? 
Ah yes !—ithey plant a tree.”’ 


The summer wind in wandering by 
Refreshing coolness made : 

And then a gentle rain-cloud paused 
To cast a grateful shade. 


The three a genial message sent : 
“Good friends, plant you your best, 

With careful, honest, loving hearts, 
And we will do the rest.” 


The Heart of the Tree. 





What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants a friend of sun and sky ; 
He plants the flag of breezes free ; 
The shaft of beauty towering high ; 
He plants a home to heaven anigh 
For song and mother-croon of bird 
In hushed and happy twilight heard— 
The treble of heaven’s harmony— 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree ? 
He plants cool shade and tender rain, 
The seed and bud of days to be, 
And years that fade and flush again ; 
He plants the glory of the plain ; 
He plants the forest’s heritage ; 
The harvest of a coming age ; 
The joy that unborn eyes shall see— 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree ? 
He plants, in sap and leaf and wood, 
In love of home and loyalty 
And far-cast thought of civic good— 
His blessing on the neighborhood 
Who in the hollow of this hand 
Holds all the growth of all our land— 
A nation’s growth from sea to sea 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree. 
—AH. C. Bunner in The Century. 


Curious Trees. 





1. In Malabar, a tree called “the tallow tree’’ grows ; 
from the seeds of it, when boiled, is procured a firm 
tallow which makes excellent candles. 

2. The “butter tree’? was discovered by Park in the 
central part of Africa ; from its kernel is produced a 
nice butter which will keep a year. 

3. The “‘cow tree,’’ or palo de vaca, grows on rocks 
in Venezuela, South America. It has dry and 
leathery leaves, and by making incisions in its trunk a 
kind of milk oozes out, which is tolerably thick and 
of an agreeable balmy smell. At sunrise, the natives 
may be seen hastening from all quarters furnished 
with large bowls to receive the milk. 

4.- A tree called the “‘traveler’s tree,’’ of Madagascar, 
yields a copious supply of fresh water from its leaves, 

very grateful to the traveler. It grows in the most 
arid countries, and is another proof of the tender care 
| of our Heavenly Father in supplying all His creatures’ 
wants. Even in the dryest weather a quart of water 
can be obtained by piercing a hole at the bottom of 
the leaf stalk, and the liquid is pure and pleasant to 
the taste. The leaves are of enormous size, varying 
from ten to fifteen feet in length. 

5. The date tree isa species of palm, and almost 
every part of it is valuable. Its fruit is delicious and 
‘it is also esteemed for the palm wine drawn from its 
|trunk. Its leaves are made into hats and baskets and 
fans and many other articles and the fibres of the leaf 
‘stems are made into cord and twine. A department 
store might almost be furnished from this tree. 

6. The “‘sorrowful tree’ is found on the island of 
Goa, near Bombay. It is so called because it flourishes 
in the night. At sunset no flowers are to be seen, but 
soon after it is covered with them. They close up or 
drop off as the sun rises. It has a fragrant odor, and 
' blossoms at night the year round. 
| 7. There is a tree in Jamaica called the “life tree,’’ 
| whose leaves grow even when severed from the plant. 
It is impossible to kill it save by fire. 





Arbor Day Hymn. 





Tune: ‘‘Hold the Fort.’’ 
Friends and parents gather with us, 
In our school to-day, 
Thoughts of groves and tangled wildwoods, 
In our minds hold sway. 
Chorus. 








Let us strive to save the forests, 
Clothing hill and dale ; 

Revel in their spicy fragrance 
That their depths exhale. 


Lofty firs and murmuring pine trees 
Shading mountain’s crest, 
Are the growths of weary ages, 
For them we protest. 
Chorus. 
Spare these trees, O thoughtless woodman, 
Hew but what you need, 
They give balms to vagrant breezes, 
For their lives we plead. 


Giant oaks in sunny pastures 
Cast their pleasant shade ; 
Maples clad in gold and crimson, 
Cheer the darkened glade. 
Chorus. 
Spare these trees, O thoughtless woodman, 
Hew but what you need, 
They give shade and brilliant beauty, 
For their lives we plead. 


Heralded in leafy banners, 
Seasons four we greet ; 
Every bough a sacred temple 
For the song-birds sweet. 
Chorus. 
Beauty, balms, and shade they give us, 
Spare our forests fair ! 
Cut and cull with thought and wisdom, 
Other’s wastes repair. 


Let each one who gathers with us, 

See in treelets small, 
Shade and song and fairest landscape 

Rise at Future’s call. 

Chorus. 

Spare the trees and guard the treelets, 

Lest our fair land be, 
In the future shorn of beauty, 

Robbed of every tree. 

—Selected. 


The Origin of Arbor Day. 





Arbor day originated in Nebraska in 1872. At the 
suggestion of Hon. J. Sterling Morton a proclamation 
was issued for the observance of a day of tree planting, 
and it is said that the sun set on a rising generation of 
twelve millions of trees within the state boundaries, 
where in the morning had spread the last remains of 
the ‘Great American Desert.’ As an example, no 
greater day’s work was ever done. 

Arbor Day is now observed in nearly every state 
and territory. It is of necessity a movable date, since 
what would be a suitable time in one latitude would 
be very unsuitable, perhaps, in another. 


The Planting of the Apple Tree. 





SCHOOL. 
Come, let us plant the apple tree. 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade, 
Wide let its hollow bed be made ; 
There lay the roots, and there 
Lift the dark mould with kindly care, 
And press it over them tenderly, 
As round the sleeping infant’s feet 
We softly fold the cradle sheet ; 
So plant we the apple tree. 


FIRST CHILD. 
What plant we in this apple tree ? 
Buds, which the breath of summer 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays ; 
Boughs where the thrush with crimson breast 
Shall haunt and sing and hide her nest. 
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We plant upon the sunny lea 

A shadow for the noontide hour, 

A shelter from the summer shower, 
When we plant the apple tree. 


7. Trees afford a grateful relief to the eye. 


8. Trees add immeasurably to the beauty of our sur- 


roundings and thus increase our happiness. 
9. Trees provide us with health-giving fruit. 





SECOND CHILD. 

What plant we in this apple tree? 

Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 

To load the May-wind’s restless wings, 

When, from the orchard-row he pours 

Its fragrance through our open doors ; 
A world of blossoms for the bee, 

Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room, 

For the glad infant, sprigs of bloom, 
We plant with the apple tree. 


THIRD CHILD. 

What plant we in this apple tree? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 
And drop, when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky, 

While children come with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass, 

At the foot of the apple tree. 


FOURTH CHILD. 

Each year shall give this apple tree 

A broader flush of roseate bloom, 

A deeper maze of verdurous gloom, 

And blossom when the frost-clouds lower, 

The crisp brown leaves in thicker shower. 
The years shall come and pass, but we 

Shall hear no longer where we lie 

The summer’s songs, the autumn’s sigh, 
In the boughs of the apple tree. 


SCHOOL, 
“Who planted this old apple tree ?”’ 
The children of that distant day 
Thus to some aged man shall say. 
And gazing on its mossy stem, 
The gray-haired man shall answer them : 
“A poet of the land was he, 
Born in the rude but good old times. 
’Tis said he made some quaint old rhymes, 
On planting the apple tree.” 
— William Cullen Bryant. 


Arbutus. 





Thou tiny prophecy in pink and white, 

That ere the April rains are fully dried 

Creepest between the dead leaves into sight, 
A fairy message from the underside 


Of this decay, to tell us what sweet things 

Shall in their season blossom and grow fair, 
And fling their morning perfumes on the wings 
Of the soft winds that roam the summer air. 


I would that thou couldst teach me how to make, 
Among the dead leaves of my passing days, 
Some flower of word or deed, for whose sweet sake 
I might seem nobler to my inward gaze. 

—WNelected, 


Why Trees Should be Planted. 





1. Trees give grateful shade for man and beast. 

2. Trees afford shelter from the winds of winter for 
animals and homes. 

3. Trees increase the rainfall of a country. 

4, Trees make the air more pure by absorbing its 
noxious qualities. 

5. Trees improve the climate by sheltering the 
ground so that it is warmer in winter and cooler in 
summer. 

6. Trees furnish material for many manufactured 
articles useful to man. 





The Trees. 





There’s something in a noble tree— 
What shall I say ?—a soul? 

For ’tis not form, or aught we see 
In leaf or branch or bole. 

Some presence, though not understood, 
Dwells there always, and seems 

To be acquainted with our mood, 
And mingles in our dreams. 


I would not say that trees at all 
Were of our blood or race, 

Yet, lingering where their shadows fall, 
I sometimes think I trace 

A kinship, whose far-reaching root 
Grew where the world began, 

And made them best of all things mute 
To be the friends of man. 


Held down by whatsoever might 
Unto an earthly sod, 

They stretch forth arms for air and light 
As we do after God. 

And when in all their boughs the breeze 
Moans loud, or softly sings, 

As our own hearts in us, the trees 
Are almost human things. 


What wonder in the days that burned 
With old poetic dream, 

Dead Phaeton’s fair sisters turned 
To poplars by the stream ? 

In many a light cotillion stept 
The trees when fluters blew, 

And many a tear, ’tis said, they wept 
For human sorrow, too. 


Mute, said I? They are seldom thus ; 
They whisper each to each, 

And each and all of them to us 
In varied form of speech. 

“Be serious,’”’ the solemn pine 
Is saying overhead ; 

“Be beautiful,’’ the elm-tree fine 
Has always finely said. 


“Be quick to feel,”’ the aspen still 
Repeats the whole day long ; 
While, from the green slope of the hill, 
The oak-tree adds, ‘‘Be strong.” 
When with my burden, as I hear 
Their distant voices call, 
I rise, and listen, and draw near, 
“Be patient,’’ say they all. 
—Samuel V. Cole in Youth’s Companion. 





Her Helpers. 


(An Arbor Day Recitation.) 
BY OLIVE E. DANA. 





Blossoms open in the valleys, 
Rifts of green are on the hills ; 
Grasses stir in all the hollows 
Crowding to the hurrying rills. 


Now the lilac buds are swelling, 

Now the crocus’ cups out-shine, 

Now the dandelions are gleaming, 
And we find the columbine. 

Here we spy an apple-blossom, 

There a nook with vines o’er-grown ; 
Here a tumbling wall, moss-cushioned, 
There a bank, with violets strown. 


Busy now is Mother Nature, 
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Day by day she earlier wakes, 
Every morning some new beauty 
On the eager vision breaks ; 


Brightening all the lonely places, 
Covering meads that bare had grown, 
Sighing, too, dear Mother Nature,— 
“Shall I always work alone ? 


‘Little hands could do my bidding, 
Plant my hedge-rows, scanty all, 
Fill the gaps within the forests, 
Catch my grace in willing thrall. 


“Tf the children only knew it, 
And would hold out willing hands,— 
I have wealth wherewith to fill them, 
And to gladden all the lands !’’ 


Ah, they answer: “Coming! Coming !”’ 
Yearly the responses swell ; 

“Give us seed, and sturdy saplings, 
Elm, oak, maple, rooted well ! 


‘We will help you, Mother Nature, 
Gladden all this land of ours ; 

We will sow for others’ reaping, 

While your might our deed empowers.”’ 


Hark ! the eager, growing chorus ; 

Lo, the germs their hands that fill ! 
Field and forest, fen and highway 
With the prescient promise thrill. 
And, behold! a thing more wondrous : 
From the years that are to be, 

Grateful hands outreach to gather 
Blessing from each fended tree | 


Arbor Day Acrostic. 





Apple trees are my delight, 

With lovely flowers, pink and white. 
Rubber trees in the southland live, 

And useful the product this tree does give, 
Birch tree so white, near bubbling springs ; 
Among their branches the happy bird sings. 
The oak in majesty and strength does stand, 
The most venerable tree in all our land, 
The redwood trees are giants of all, 

Stately and wonderful, grand and tall. 

Date palm trees are the trees for me, 
Straight and tall near the southern sea, 

The ash so stately and useful, too, 

I like their buds of lovely hue. 

The yew of old England is the tree for me, 
The solemn yew I love to see. 


All Repeat.—All trees are good and beautiful, 


Each one is loved, we say ; 
And we thank Him for all the trees 
On this great Arbor Day. 

—WSelected, 


Roses. 





Lucent, clear dewdrops 
On mist-looms spun - 

Among the red roses 
Ablow in the sun ; 

June’s crimson roses, 
Flowers of the sun] 


In a waste garden, 
Through the night’s noon, 
Pale roses dreamily 
Swing’ neath the moon ; 
Gold-gleaming roses, 
Flowers of the moon |— 
—Ladies Hoine Journal. 
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Under the Washington Elm, Cambridge. 





APRIL 27, 1861. 





Eighty years have passed and more, 
Since under the brave old tree 

Our fathers gathered in arms, and swore 

They would follow the sign their banners bore, 
And fight till the land was free. 


Half of the work was done, 
Half is left to do,— 
Cambridge and Concord and Lexington ! 
When the battle is fought and won, 
What shall be told of you? 


Hark !—’tis the south wind moans,— 

Who are the martyrs down ? 
Ah, the marrow was true in your children’s bones 
That sprinkled with blood the cursed stones 

Of the murder-haunted town ! 


What if the storm-clouds blow? 
What if the green leaves fall ? 

Better the crashing tempest throe 

Than the army of worms that gnawed below ; 
Trample them one and all! 


Then, when the battle is won, 
And the land from traitors free, 
Our children shall tell of the strife begun 
When liberty’s second April sun 
Was bright on the brave old tree. 
—Holmes. 


The Bryant Tree. 





In 1865 an incident occurred which gave Mr. Bryant 
much pleasure. He received a letter from a lady in 
California, from which the following extracts are 
made : 

“On a recent visit to the Mammoth Grove in this 
state, as I entered the forest proper of the so-called 
“big trees,’’ my first feeling was one of awe, of worship 
if you will, and involuntarily there rose in my mind 
these words : 

‘The groves were God’s first temples.’ 

As we passed through the grove we saw that many 
trees bore names of which all Americans are proud— 
Webster, Clay and others. But as I remarked that as 
yet no poet had been so honored, a feeling of joy rose 
in me that perhaps the proud privilege might be mine 
of christening one of these magnificent growths. I 
made inquiries of the owner, and was informed that 
all that was necessary was to send a marble tablet ap- 
propriately lettered, and it should be placed on the 
tree I might select. 

Accordingly I selected the second tree at the right 


hand of the path—a very old tree. It is a splendid 
specimen of a green old age, still strong, still fresh, the 
| birds yet singing in its lofty top; a fitting emblem of 
the poet of the forest—Bryant.”’ 


An Arbor Day Song. 





[Let the first stanza be repeated by five or six very 
small children, the second by all the girls, and the 
third by all the boys. } ‘ 

Sing heigho for the leafy oak 
With its tiny fairy cup 
And its acorn brown, which the little folk 
Will merrily gather up. 
Plant it and tend it and leave it to grow. 
Heigho ! 


Sing tra-la for the maple tree 
With its leaves of fire red gold ; 
’Tis the schoolgirls’ friend and will give them free 
As much as their hands can hold ; 
While the autumn breezes sing, ‘‘Ha, ha! 
Tra-la !’’ 


Sing hurrah for the hickory, 
When the boys with a merry shout 
Will climb to the top ot the towering tree 
And beat the ripe nuts out ! 
Oh, the jolliest fun that you ever saw. 
Hurrah ! 





—Selected. 


History For Arbor Day. 





1. What and where is the Charter Oak ? 
2. What and where is the Washington Elm ? 
3. Where is there a yew tree that was 2,880 years old 
in 1660? 
4. Where was the Treaty elm ? 
5. What famous linden tree became 800 years old ? 
6. Where is there a walnut tree 1,200 years old ? 
. Where is the famous banyan tree ? 
. Where are the famous cedars ? 
. Why was the walnut originally called the gaulinut 
in England ? 
10. When, in history, did walnuts play an important 
part ? 
11. The leaves of what tree were sacred as a crown 
for Saturn ? 
12. What tree was dedicated to Minerva because of 
its slow growth? 


Oo est 





ANSWERS. 

1. The Charter Oak is in Hartford, Conn., and con- 
cealed the charter of the colony for several years from 
1687. 

2. Washington took command of the army under 
this tree in Cambridge. 

3. In the churchyard at Baburn, Kent, England. 

4, It was the tree under which William Penn signed 
the famous treaty with the Indians in 1682. It died in 
1829. It was upon the banks of the Delaware. 

5. The great linden in Wurtemberg. The city of 
Neustadt was for many years known as the city near 
the linden. In 1408 a poem was written about it. It 
was propped by sixty-seven stone pillars; in 1664 
these were increased to 82 ; in 1832, to 106. Its trunk 
then measured thirty-seven feet. It was wrecked in a 
gale that year. 

6. In the Baider valley, near Balaklava. It belongs 
to five Tartar families. It still yields nearly 100,000 
nuts, which are divided between the five owners. 

7. It is in Ceylon on Mount Lavinia, seven miles 
from Colombo. There are two roads through its stems. 
It throws a shadow at noon of four acres. 

8. On Mt. Lebanon. There were sixteen that meas- 
ured more than thirty feet in 1696. 








9. Because it came from France (Gaul). 


10. At the siege of Amiens, near the end of the 
sixteenth century. A party of Spanish soldiers dressed 
as French peasants brought a cartload of nuts to sell, 
and as the gates opened for them to enter, the nuts 
were spilled upon the ground, and the sentinels stoop- 
ed to pick them up, when the Spanish soldiers pounc- 
ed upon them, killed them, and guarded the gates 
while the Spanish army entered. 

11. Of the fig tree. 


12. The black mulberry. 
—Exchange. 


The Planting Song. 





(Tune America.) 
Joy for the sturdy trees 
Fanned by each fragrant breeze, 
Lovely they stand ! 
The song birds o’er them trill, 
They shade each tinkling rill, 
They crown each swelling hill, 
Lowly or grand. 


Plant them by stream and way, 
Plant where the children play 
And toilers rest ; 
In every verdant vale, 
On every sunny swale— 
- Whether to grow, or fail, 
God knowest best. 


Select the strong and fair, 

Plant them with earnest care, 
No toil is vain. : 

Plant in a fitter place, 

Where, like a lovely face, 

Let in some sweeter grace, 
Change may prove gain. 


God will his blessings send, 
All things on him depend. 

His loving care 
Clings to each leaf and flower, 
Like ivy to its tower ; 
His presence and His power 

Are everywhere, 

—S. F. Smith. 


Arbor Day March. 





Notre :—Children singing this selection should be 
provided with small flags to be waved during the sing- 
ing of the ords ‘‘Hurrah.”’ 

(Arr—‘‘Marching Through Georgia.”’) - 
Celebrate the Arbor Day 
With march and song and cheer, 
For the season comes to us 
But once in every year ; 
Should we not remember it 
And make the memory dear— 
Memories sweet for this May day ? 
Chorus. 
Hurrah! hurrah ! the Arbor day is here, 

Hurrah ! hurrah! it gladdens every year ; 

So we plant a young tree on this blithesome Arbor Day 

While we are singing for gladness. 


Flowers are blooming all around— 

Are blooming on this day, 
And the trees with verdure clad, 

Welcome the month of May, 
Making earth a garden fair 

To hail the Arbor Day, 
Clothing all nature with gladness. 

Chorus. 
—Ellen Beauchamp. Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
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Easter Tide. 





BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 





Oh, rare as the splendor of lilies, 
And sweet as the violet’s breath, 
- Comes the jubilant morning of Easter, 
A triumph of li‘e over death : 
For fresh from the earth’s quickened bosom 
Full baskets of flowers we bring, 
And scatter their satin-soft petals 
To carpet a path for our King. 


We have groped through the twilight of sorrow, 
Have tasted the Marah of tears ; 
But lo, in the gray of the dawning, 
Breaks the hope of our long silent years ; 
And the loved and the lost we thought perished, 
Who vanished afar in the night, 
Will return in the beauty of springtime 
To beam on our rapturous sight. 


Sweet Easter-tide pledges their coming, 
Serene beyond trouble and toil, 

As the lily upsprings in its freshness 
From the warm, throbbing heart of the soil. 

And after all partings, reunion, 
And after all wanderings, home— 

Oh, here is the balm for our heartache, 
As up to our Easter we come ! 

In the countless green blades of the meadow, 
The sheen of the daffodil’s gold, 

In the tremulous blue on the mountains, 
The opaline mist on the wold, 

In the tinkle of brooks through the pasture, 
The river’s strong sweep to the sea, 

Are signs of the day that is hasting 
In gladness to you and to me. 


So dawn in thy splendor of lilies, 
Thy fluttering violet breath, 
O, jubilant morning of Easter, 
Thou triumph of life over death ! 
For fresh from the earth’s quickened bosom 
Full baskets of flowers we bring, 
And scatter their satin-soft petals 
To carpet a path for our King. 
—Selected. 


——_—_— oppo. -—_ -——- 
Easter Time. 





The shadows of Winter, so chill and so gray, 


Have passed from the meadows and hill-tops away ! 


There’s a shine in the skies, 
Born of Spring’s merry eyes, 


And the heart of the earth grows softer each day. 


And the fairest of all things that blossom and grow, 
Sweet as the summer and pure as the snow, 


Is the lilly that tells, 
Like the glad Easter bells, 


Once more the sweet story which all hearts should 


know. 


For O, with the Springtime Easter is born ! 
Out of darkness and night springs the glad welcome 


dawn ; 
And Easter bells ringing, 
Their Easter song singing, 


With loud jubilates hail Spring’s sunny morn. 


—_—_- -- + ___. 
He is Risen. 





Christ the Lord is risen to-day, 
Sons of men and angels say ; 

Raise your joys and triumphs high, 
Sing, ye heavens,and earth reply. 


Love’s redeeming work is done, 
Fought the fight; the victory won : 











Jesus’ agony is o’er, 

Darkness veils the earth no more. 

Vain the stone, the watch, the seal, 

Christ hath burst the gates of hell ; 

Death in vain forbids Him rise, 

Christ hath opened Paradise. 

Soar we now where Christ hath led, 

Following our exalted Head ; 

Made like Him, like Him we rise: 

Ours the cross, the grave, the skies. 
—Charles Wesley. 

————___ o> ——-——- 

Easter Chimes. 





CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





Now dies the dark ; 
The radiant dawn is born 
And hark ! 
As pure as prayer, 
Adown the crystal air 
The chimes of Easter morn 
Out-ring—out-ring— 
Christ is our King ! 
Rent is the veil ! 
Hear each exultant bell ! 
All hail! 
Thus doth the sound 
With a triumphant bound 
Welcome Immanuel, 
And ring—and ring— 
Christ is our King ! 
Loud answereth 
Earth and the vast of sea ; 
O Death, 
Prone is thy power ! 
From this immortal hour— 
(Hark to the harmony !) 
Gone is thy sting ! 
Christ is our King ! 
——_+@-— 
Spring Cleaning. 








SAM WALTER FOSS, 





Yes, clean yer house, an’ clean yer shed, 
An’ clean yer barn in every part ; 
But brush the cobwebs from yer head, 
An’ sweep the snowbank from yer heart. 
Jes’ w’en spring cleanin’ comes aroun’ 
Bring forth the duster an’ the broom, 
But rake yer fogy notions down 
An’ sweep yer dusty soul of gloom. 


Sweep ol’ idees out with the dust 
An’ dress yer soul in newer style, 
Scrape from yer min’ its wornout crust 
An’ dump it in the rubbish pile. 
Sweep out the hates that burn an’ smart, 
Bring in new loves serene an’ pure, 
Aroun’ the hearthstone of the heart 
Place modern styles of furniture. 


Clean out yer moril cubby holes, 

Sweep out the dirt, scrape off the scum ! 
Tis’ cleanin’ time for helt':y souls ; 

Git up an’ dust! The spring hez come ! 
Clean out the corners of the brain, 

Bear down with scrubbin’-brush and soap, 
An’ dump ol’ Fear into the rain, 

An’ dust a cosey chair for Hope. 


Clean out the brain’s deep rubbish hole, 
Soak every cranny great an’ small 
An’ in the front room of the soul 
Hang pootier pictures on the wall. 
Scrub up the winders of the mind, 
Clean up, an’ let the spring begin ; 





Swing open wide the dusty blind, 
An’ let the April sunshine in. 


Plant flowers in the soul’s front yard, 
Set out new shade and blossom trees, 
An’ let the soul once froze and hard 
Sprout crocuses of new idees. 
Yes, clean yer house an’ clean yer shed, 
An’ clean yer barn in ey’:y part; 
But brush the cobwebs from yer head 
An’ sweep the snowbanks from yer heart ! 
— Yankee Blade. 
——————-—-+a- —___ 
April. 





Agzin has come the springtime, 
With the crocus’s golden bloom, 

With the smell of the fresh-turned earth mould, 
And the violet’s perfume. 


O gardener ! tell me the secret 

Of thy flowers so rare and sweet ! 
“T have only enriched my garden 

With the black mire from the street.’’ 
O how withered and dead 

The face of the brave earth lies, 
Under the leafless trees 

And the frown of the drooping skies ! 
O how silent and sad 

She sleeps in her gloomy rest, 
With never the song of a bird, 

And never a flower on her breast, 
And yet from the silence 

The far off spring shall arise | 


Nay ! in the hidden life 
Of the pretty things sleeping below, 
Waiting the moment of waking, 
Ready to bourgeon and grow, 
Who shall say but the touch 
Of this cool dark quiet to-day, 
Is full of as saving grace 
As the strong warm kisses of May ; 
And which is the dearest and kindest, 
No soul upon earth may know ! 
—Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
y Creed. 





You talk of religion, of science and creed, 
And all the isms on which lunatics feed. 

I tell you, my friends, there is only one way 
For people to do at the present day. 


Just ‘‘get up and get,’”’ and do as you please, 

Keep always at work—don’t live in ease. 

But if you have little, work the harder, my friend, 
And like the wise ant, never borrow or lend. 


Take the world as it comes, the bitter and sweet, 
Tread care and sorrow right under your feet. 

Get all the good in the world as you go, 

For you will reap, my friends, whatever you sow. 


Be just and generous, good and kind, 
Cultivate your manners—also your mind. 
Allow every one to say and to do, 

The same as you would have them do by you. 


Live a life so pure from day to day, 
When the Lord shall come you can truly say, 
I am ready to go at thy command 
And dwell with thee in a better land. 
—Edward J. Waldron. 





When you subscribe or renew why not ask a 
friend to subscribe with you ? Send two new sub- 
scribers with fees in fulland we will credit your 
subscription wite 50 cents, if you are a subscriber, 
or send you this paper one year from date if you 
are not. 
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These questions and answers are intended as a re- 
view for teachers. We would suggest that the teach- 
ers answer all of the questions before they refer to the 
answers. 








QUESTIONS. 





ARITHMETIC, 





1. What is a tax and for what purpose is it 
levied ? 

2. Define each of the two general kinds of 
property. 

3. What are the two general divisions of taxes 
and by whom are they levied ? 

4, What is an assessment roll and by whom 
is it prepared ? 

5. A person’s tax is $20. If he pays for 4 
polls at $1.25 each and his property is valued at 
$1,000, what is the rate of taxation ? 

6. Mr. Jones paid a tax of $270 at 63? mills on 
the dollar ; what was the value of the property 
if it was assessed at two-thirds of its value? 

7. Name‘and define the two means by which 
the revenue of the United States is obtained ? 

8. What are the two kinds of duties and how 
computed ? 

9. How is the value of goods ascertained by 
the collector of customs ? 

10. What is the duty on 150 tons of steel rails 
at 345 of a cent per pound ? 


GRAMMAR. 





1. How are the number of:syllables in a word 
determined ? 

2. In what manner are interjections always 
used ? 

8. Correct the following sentence and give 
reason for your correction. ‘‘Pearl Jones she is 
my roommate.”’ 

4, What punctuation should follow a declar- 
ative or imperative sentence ? 

5. In the sentence ‘“‘They were refused ad- 
mittance,’’ in what construction is the word ad- 
mittance used ? 

6. What are the plural forms of the words 
gold, pride and meekness ? 

7. Correct the following: ‘‘He told me how 
that he was going home. ”’ 

8. How is a proper name of a person or place, 
with an article prefixed, used ? 

9. What is denoted by copulative conjunc- 
tions? 

10. When is a hyphen used in compound 
words ? 


GEOGRAPHY. 





1. Which is more nearly level, the surface of 
the land or bed of the ocean ? 





2. Where is the Staked Plain ?. 

3. For what is Persia remarkable? 

4, Where is the finest quality and greatest 
quantity of cotton raised ? 

5. What part of the world is supposed to have 
been the birthplace of man? 

6. What is the supposed cause of the lake 
beds of North America? 

7. Of what formation is Key West island and 
to what does it belong? 

8. What is the population of the United 
States ? ‘ 

9. What is the largest fresh water lake in 
Asia ? 


10. For what kind of stock is Kentucky noted ? | - 


HISTORY. 





1, When and where was the treaty of peace 
acknowledging the independence of the United 
States signed ? 

2. In what condition was the government at 
this time? 

3. When was our present constitution adopted 
and when did it go into operation ? 

4. Who was Secretary of the Treasury during 
Washington’s term of office as President and 
what did he effect? 

5. Who negotiated a treaty with England in 
1795? 

6. During Adam’s administration, by whom 
was war with France averted ? 

7. During the administration of Jefferson what 
important territory was purchased ? 

8. When, where and by whom was the first 
steam boat invented and operated ? 

9. When was thé second war formally de- 
clared against Great Britian. 

10. What was the cause of this war? 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 





1. What is a countysseat? 

2. How are county officers chosen and for 
what terms ? 

3. What persons represent the county and ad- 
minister its government. 

4. Who is the recording officer who has 
charge of all deeds, mortgages, wills, etc., in the 
county ? 


5. What are some of the duties of the sheriff ? | 


6. Why is the district attorney often called 
the prosecuting attorney or state’s attorney ? 

7. What officer has charge of the moneys of 
the county ? 

8. Why are villages and cities incorporated ? 

9. Who are the principal officers of a city? 

10. Who is the chief executive officer of a vil- 

lage and who assists him in his work ? 


PHYSIOLOGY. 





1. What are the papille of the skin ? 

2. Which ordinarily is more dangerous, a 
blow upon the head or one of eyual power upon 
the stomach ? 

3. What amount of impurity may a gallon of 
drinking water contain and still be wholesome ? 





4, About how much carbonic acid is exhaled 
by a man every hour? 

5. What part of the eye is referred to as the 
‘apple of the eye?’ 

6. How does tight clothing interfere with di- 
gestion ? 

7. What is the office of the synovia? 

8. What are the three nutritive substances 
classed as albuminoids ? 

9. What is meant by the muscular sense? 

10. State the relative duration of inspiration, 

expiration and repose. 


DRAWING. 





1. Name three kinds of straight lines. 
2. In what direction should a horizontal line 
be drawn ? 
3. Name three kinds of angles? 
4. How many faces has a cone? 
5. How many faces has a hexagonal prism ? 
6. What is the first’ thing to be taught in 
drawing? 
7. What do we obtain from working drawings? 
8. A sphere rests on the ‘center of the top 
face of a cylinder having the same diameter as 
the sphere. What figure will represent the top 
view ? 
9. What is an axis of symmetry ? 
10. What are the sources of ornament? 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 





1. In your first lessons in spelling what words 
would you teach ? 

2. In what three ways do we learn to spell ? 

3. What should be the chief method of spell- 
ing and why ? ; 

4, State what faculties of the mind are chief- 
ly employed in spelling ? 

5. How is time saved by writing spelling les- 
sons ? 

6. Would you abandon oral speiling entirely ? 

7. Would you require children to write sen- 
tences in the spelling exercises and why? 

8. What is considered the best plan of teach- 
ing spelling? 

9. Upon what words should pupils especially 
be drilled? Why? 

10. What are some of the most important di- 

rections to be observed in spelling exercises ? 


—__—___—— +> ——___——_- 
ANSWERS. 





ARITHMETIC, 





1. A tax is a sum of money assessed upon the 
person, property, income, or business of indi- 
viduals for the purpose of defraying public ex- 
penses. 

2. Real estate is fixed property; as houses, 
lands, tenements, etc. Personal property is 
movable property ; as money, stocks, mortgages, 
stock, furniture, ete. ‘ 

3. A direct tax is one levied on the property, 
person or business of a person, by a state, coun- 
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ty, township or town. An indirect tax is one 
levied by the general government on articles im- 
ported and is called a duty or custom. 

4, An assessment roll is a list of the names of 
taxable persons, and the value of their property. 
The roll is usually prepared by the assessor or 
board of assessors. 

5. $1.25 xX 4=$5.00. 

$20—$5=$15 tax on property. 
$15--$1,000=.015 rate. 

6. $2706? mills=$40,000 the assessed valu- 

ation of the property. If this is % of the 
value of the property, the property was 
worth 3 times 4 of $40,000 or $60,000. 

7. By internal revenue and duties or cus- 
toms. The internal revenue is the sum of the 
taxes levied on spirits, tobacco, fermented liquors, 
banks and the proceeds from the sale of stamps 
and public lands. Duties or customs are taxes 
on goods imported from a foreign country. 

8. Specific duty and ad valorem duty. Spe- 
cific duty is a fixed tax on certain articles with- 
out regard to their cost. An vad alorem duty 
is a tax of a certain per cent. on the net value of 
the articles in the country from which they have 
been brought. os 

9. The owner of the goods is supposed to pre- 
sent an invoice of the goods ; if he fails to do so 
their value is determined by appraisement. 

10. 2240 lbs. x 150=336,000 lbs. 
336,000 X $. 00,4, = $1176. 


GRAMMAR, 





1. By ascertaining the number of distinct 
sounds, there being as many syllables as distinct 
sounds. 

2. Interjections have no dependent construct- 
ions but are always used independently. 

3. ‘Pearl Jones is my roommate.’? Do not 
use a pronoun and its antecedent as subjects of 
the same sentence. 

4. A period. 

5. It is in the objective case without a govern- 
ing word. 

6. They have no plural forms. 

7. ‘He told me that he was going home.”’ 
Do not use how that for that. 

8. It is generally used as a common noun. 


9. Copulative conjunctions denote merely ad- | 


in prosecuting a criminal, he is acting as the 
10. When a compound word is first formed or) 


dition. 


but little used, a hyphen is generally placed be- 
tween its parts. 


GEOGRAPHY. 





The bed of the ocean. 
In the northwestern part of Texas. 
For its extensive salt deserts. 
In our Gulf states. 
In the highlands of Persia. 
They are attributed to the action of the 
glaciers. 
7. It is a coral island belonging to Florida. 


Per Py 








8. The estimated population January, 1897, 
was 73,000,000. 
9. Lake Baikal. 
10. For its fine horses. 
HISTORY. 





1. At Paris, September 3, 1783. 

2. The treasury was empty, the currency 
worthless and congress had no power to make 
any change in the situation. 

3. It was adopted September 17, 1787, and 
went into operation 1789. 

4. Alexander Hamilton. A mint and nation- 
al bank were established, taxes were levied on 
imported goods and the distillation of spirits, and 
the credit of the United States was put on a 
firm basis. 

5. Chief Justice Jay. 

6. Napoleon the first Consul of France. 

7. Louisiana was purchased from Napoleon 
for $15,000,000. 

8. In 1807, Robert Fulton’s steam boat, the 
Clermont, was successfully run between Albany 
and New York. 

9. June 19, 1812. 

10. The depredations committed by English 
cruisers against our merchant vessels. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 





1. A county-seat is the capital of the county 
and contains the court house, jail and other 
county buildings. 

2. The county officers are elected by the peo- 
ple or appointed by the proper authorities. 
Their terms of office vary froin one to four years. 

3. Three county commissioners usually per- 
form this work, although in some states the 
supervisors of the several towns constitute this 
board. 


4, This officer is usually called a register or 


recorder, but in some states the county clerk |’ 


does this work besides acting as clerk of all the 
courts of record in the county. 

5. The sheriff attends courts where he pre- 
serves order and executes all decrees. He makes 
arrests of persons charged with crime and has 
charge of the county jail and the prisoners con- 
fined in it. 

6. All crimes are considered as committed 
against the state. As he always ects as attorney 


state’s agent or attorney. 

7. The treasurer. Some states also have an 
auditor who examines and adjusts all the 
accounts of the county. 

8. As the buildings are close together and the 
population is dense, such improvements as water 
works, side walks, sewers, police, etc., are neces- 
sary and the expense of all these must be sus- 
tained by the people who enjoy them. Hence 
they are incorporated by the state. 

9. The mayor and board of aldermen. 

10. The chief executive officer of a village is 
the president or mayor. He is assisted by a 
board of trustees or directors, 





PHYSIOLOGY. 





1. The papille are the minute elevations 
which cover the surface of the cutis. 

2. A blow of sufficient power upon the head 
will render a man senseless. A blow of like vio- 
lence upon the pit of the stomach is followed by 
instant death. 

3. A gallon of drinking water may contain 
sixty to seventy-five grains of impurity and still 
be wholesome. 

4, About one cubic foot. 

5. The pupil. 

6. Tight clothing retards the circulation of 
the blood to and from the stomach, presses the 
stomach against the neighboring organs and thus 
keeps the stomach from properly mixing the food. 

7. Thesynovia is the egg-like fluid which 
lubricates the joints. 

8. Albumen, fibrin including gluten, 
casein. 

9. The sensation of weight, resistance, ete. 

10. Dr. Burdon Sanderson says: ‘‘The relative 
duration of the periods of inspiration, expiration 
and repose are to each other as 4:2 :9.” 


and 


DRAWING, 





— 
. 


Horizontal, vertical, oblique. 
From left to right. 

Right, obtuse and acute angles. 
Two. 

Eight. 

Accuracy. 

7. The facts of form of an object. 

8. A circle. 

9. A line drawn through the middle of a 
figure so that the parts on one side are repeated 
in a reverse order on the other. 

10. Geometric form, natural form and_ historic 
ornament. 


ow bo 


i 
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METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY, 





1. Words that belong to the child’s vocab- 
ulary. 

2. By spelling orally ; by reading; by writ- 
ing. 

3. By writing. Weare seldom called upon 
to spell except in our writing. 

4. Perception and memory. 

5. A whole class can exercise on the whole 
lesson at the same time. 

6. We would not, as articulation, correct pro- 
nunciation and syllabification can be learned by 
its use. 

7. Sentences are the forms of thought ex- 
pression and the child should learn to recall the 
word forms in writing, the same as he does in 
reading. , 

8. A combination of oral spelling, writing test 
words and writing sentences. 

9. Upon words they habitually misspell. 

10. The teacher should pronounce each word 
distinctly once. Require the writing to be neat 
and plain. Have misspelled words written and 
reviewed daily. 
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Conducted by Elmer E. Beams, German Valley, N. J. 








Our Morro : The best way to keep children quiet is to 
keep them busy. 


QUESTIONS FOR PRIMARY PUPILS. 





. How many fives in seven tens ? 

. Name three foods made from milk. 

From what is custard made? 

Write ten words ending with d. 

For what does $ stand ? 

What is a mirror ? 

. What does Easter commemorate ? 

Which is heavier, gold or tea ? 

Name four good games for boys. 

What does a tanner do? 

. Who was born on Christmas day ? 

How many eggs in two dozen and a half? 
Name ten kinds of flowers. 

. Write the ten longest words you can think 


SO PMS oR go bo 


. Write the names of the days of the week. 
. Write the names: of ten fruits. 

. For what is lime used? 

Write a short letter to your mother. 


SENIOR GEOGRAPHY. 





1. How could you locate the cardinal points 
without a compass ? 

2. Which do you consider the best proof that 
the earth is round? Give reasons. 

3. Upon what two days of the year are the 
sun’s rays perpendicular at placeson the equa- 


tor? 
4. Contrast the difference in animal and veg- 


etable life in the torrid, temperate and frigid zones. 
Give reasons. 

5. What is the length of the longest day at 
the Arctic Circle ? 

6. What is the greatest longitude a place can 
have? 

7. Write brief explanatory notes on delta, 
cascade, estuary, lava, steppes, and isthmus. 

8. A ship was wrecked in latitude 21 degrees 
south, longitude 41 degrees east ; in what water 
was it? 

9. What makes the trade winds important? In 
what direction do they blow? 

10. What is the general order of grains as we 
go from equatorial to polar latitudes ? 


BUSY WORK EXERCISE. 





Write a word that means just the opposite of 
each of the following : 





hot, late, soft, wrong, 
finish, dull, dead, light, 
shallow, false, sour, handsome, 


weak, 
rough, 
fast, thin, 
no, cloudy, 

disobedient, 
FALSE SYNTAX. 


black, 
young, 


shut, 
short, 
idle, narrow, 
loose, clear, 
careful, 


straight, 
love, 





. The girls they was late. 

Love thy neighbor as yourself. 
. She is older than me. 

Who did this? Us boys. 

Let Sarah and I go. 

Are these papers yourn ? 

The swines was in the pen. 
He is not as old as me. 

Give me them books. 

His riches is great. 
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A SHORT EXERCISE IN NUMBER. 





1. Name six words which add es to form the 
plural. 

2. Write the plurals of tomato, ox, cargo, boz, 
man, louse, tooth, family, cherry, mcnkey. 

3. Name a word which adds ren to form the 
plural. 

4. Name ten words ending with f and give the 
plural of each. 

5. Write the plurals of penny, chimney, volcano, 
volume, canoe, lilly, valley, pulley, knife, tax, deer, 
sheep. 


FOR THE HISTORY CLASS. 





Write a short history of the man who said : 

1. ‘‘With malice toward none, with charity 
for all.’’ 

2. ‘Millions for defense, but not a cent for 
tribute.”’ 

3. ‘‘We have met the enemy, and they are 
ours.”’ 

4. ‘Don’t give up the ship.’’ 

5. ‘‘An ounce of pluck is worth a pound of 
luck.”’ 

6. ‘‘Liberty and union, now and forever, one 
and inseperable.’’ 

7. “The Americans must light the lamp of 
industry and economy.”’ 

8. “I had rather be right than be president of 
the United States.”’ 


HEALTH MAXIMS, 





1. Don’t sleep in a draught. 

2. Don’t go to bed with cold feet. 

3. Don’t try to cool quickly after exercising. 

4. Don’t sleep in a room without proper ven- 
tilation. 

5. Don’t use your voice much when you are 
hoarse. 

6. Don’t try to lengthen your days by cutting 
short your night’s rest. 

7. Don’t hope to cure dyspepsia by using 
pastry and rich fruit cake. 

FOR FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 





1. Name two poems by each of the following 





poets : Bryant, Poe, Scott, Whittier. 
2. Learn one of Longfellow’s poems and speak 
it next Friday afternoon. 
3. Name two novels by each of the following 
novelists : Dickens, Scott, Mrs. Stowe. . 
4, Who is the author of each of the following : 
(1) Bricks without Straw. 
(2) Nicholas Nickleby. 
(3) Tam O’Shanter. 
(4) The Gilded Age. 


(5) Never too Late to Mend. 
Es 


Educational Gems. 





BY E. E. BEAMS. 





1. A Movutton Gem.—In my judgment, the 
proper moral, industrial and intellectual training 
of the young in our public schools and _ institu- 
tions of learning is, laying the foundation of good 
citizenship and republican institutions on the 
granite of an enlightened conscience, which will 
secure the greatest good to the greatest number 
of our people. 

2. A Tatcor Gem.—The duties and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship should be taught in all 
our schools, male and female, - and every effort 
to increase the interest of our people on matters 
of civil service reform and good government 
should be encouraged. 

3. THE StupENT’s GEmM.—Happy is he who, 
while carefully studying the abilities and needs 
of those whom he teaches, studies also with as 
careful accuracy the world of nature and thought 
around him, and gleans with constant industry 
the fruits of noble minds which have worked be- 
fore him—learning through all to love his pro- 
fession through an ever growing consciousness of 
its weight, breadth and beauty, as a consecrated 
work. 

4, A Press GEM.—The true system of draw- 
ing adapted to the needs of public school in- 
struction and that which will benefit the masses 
of school-children, especially the poorer classes 
who never reach the high-school, will have for 
its object a wider educational scope than merely 
the ability to draw an object that may be placed 
within their view, or to provide manufacturing 
establishments with decorative designs. The 
main purpose of teaching drawing should be 
the training and developing of the inventive 
powers of children, their habits of observation, 
and all thought awakening and thought refining 
processes. The true system of drawing will lead 
a child out into nature, and into fields of obser- 
vation and investigation that will enlist his sym- 
pathies andhold his interest. In this way his 
taste will be cultivated and refined, he will learn 
the laws of harmony and symmetry, and the 
discipline he receives in this way will aid him 
in all his other studies, and exert a potent but 
unconscious influence throughout his whole 
after-life, whatever his vocation may be. 
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Plant Talks for Teachers. 





JEANNETTE CLAFLIN, TOLEDO, OHIO. 





OPENING BUDS. 

“Fairy folk a-listening 

Hear the seed sprout-in the spring, 

And for music to their dance 

Hear the hedgerows. wake from trance, 
_ Sap that trembles into buds. 

Sending little rhythmic floods 

Of fairy sound in fairy ears. 

Thus all beauty that appears 

Has birth as sound to finer sense 

And lighter-clad intelligence.” 


Perhaps comparatively few casual observers 
realize that throughout the whole of our north- 
em winters a new season’s life, already begun, 
has been quietly sleeping in our trees. When, 


after a few balmy spring days and _ the softening | 


‘ influence of showers upon the soil, we suddenly 
awake to the fact that our maples are greeting 
us with a burst of splendor, we wonder how it 
happens that they gave us no gradual signs of 
spring’s approach. 

But yesterday, their bare branches still bore 
mournful witness of winter’s desolation. To-day, 
they are resplendent with red and gold. Not, 
to be sure, with the autumn’s dazzling brilliancy, 
but with a delicate richness, a dainty adornment 
which holds a charm of its own that excites no 
disparaging comparison with the heavier style 
of the fall’s decoration. 

Throughout the winter when we have looked 
at our deciduous trees, we have called them bare, 

“but that description was not strictly truthful. It 
would not have required very close observation 
to discern innumerable reddish-brown buds 
covering the twigs of the maple. Some of our 
other trees might not show them so plainly, but 
they were present, none the less. They were 
developed last season in the axils of the leaves. 
A close inspection of leafy branches might have 
shown their diminutive shapes hiding just in the 
angle formed by the union ofthe leaf-stalk with 
the stem on which it was borne. It is here, or 
at the ends of stems, that the large majority of 
buds are found, though some abnormal ones, it 
is true, may break out in an unaccountable fash- 
ion from some other parts of the stem, or even, 
in some cases, from the roots. 

By the time that winter is upon us, the buds, 
deserted by their leafy protectors, have attained 
a considerable growth and many have enveloped 
themselves in a circle of scales often fleecy-lined 
with the softest vegetable wool, sometimes sealed 
hermetically, it would seem, with a waxy coat- 
ing. Buds seem like human creatures in their 
instinctive recognition of the requirements of the 
tender bit of green compactly rolled within, or 
the minute flower cluster crowding its many 
sepals, petals, stamens—all its still rudimentary 
divisions into the sheltering folds of the dull, 
ugly scales. The soft wool is furnished them to 
guard against the chills of sudden atmospheric 

changes, the wax-like coating to turn away the 


‘worthy of its place. 


moisture which at this season carries none of its 
summer beneficence. 

The bud is, therefore, waiting only for the 
inspiration of a spring sunshine to throw off its 
wrappings, shake out the folds of a green leaf, 
or fling to the winds the puffs of yellow dust 
from the anthers of the more or less insignificant 
blossom or flower-cluster which thus early offers 
its greeting. 

A single flower of the maple is so inconspicu- 
ous that it is often mistaken, at first sight, for a 
part instead of the whole. The crowding of 
several blossoms into a cluster and the union of 
these clusters is misleading, but the combining 
of the red bunches of the fertile flowers and the 
delicate green and yellow tintings of the pollen- 
bearing blossoms* produces an effect refreshing 
in its unexpectedness, for they seem always to 
surprise us by the suddenness of their awakening. 

But the warmth of sunshine will not alone 


afford the necessary impetus to bring out this| 


crown of glory. An invisible force is being ex- 
erted in every cell of the tree, from the microscopic 
hairs which cover the smallest roots—whose 
combined activity produces marvelous results, to 
the woody cells of the solid trunk, the inner 
layers of living, growing bark, and the farthest 
twig which perhaps bears a single bud deemed 
almost unworthy of our notice. In_ plant life 
there is no cell so small orso remote but it is 


It is this steady activity of the microscopic 
cells that carries the currents of abundant spring 
sap. It is the invisible cells at the ends of the 
finest roots that draw refreshing draughts from 
underground springs ; that pass them on, laden 
with food as well as drink, to the hands of other 


Spelling. 





In answer to my question, ‘‘In what branch 
is the average student who presents himself to 
you for examination most often deficient?’ a 
professor said ; ‘‘In the papers submitted to me, 
I have found more poor spelling than strikingly 
incorrect construction.’’ In an academy town, 
where this condition of things is better known 
than in the remoter country districts, great 
stress is laid on teaching spelling, particularly 
written speiling. 

_Itis my purpose to state the methods by 
which, in‘my experience,the most successful re- 
‘sults have been obtained. 

First, in oral work. Nine out of ten classes 
prefer to take places. As a promoter of interest 
and therefore of close attention the following 
method has produced good results. 

The scholars are drawn up in line and the 
teacher says : Spell receive. 

Number one. Receive, receive, receive. 

Teacher. Secede. 

Number two. Secede, ceced e, secede. 

Teacher (making no comment on the mis- 
spelled word, ) pronounces the next. Shield. 

Number three (not noticing the mistake, 
possibly, spells shield and the teacher passes to 
the next. 

Teacher. Relieve. 

Number four, who has been giving strict atten- 
tion, spells secede, s e c e d e, secede, and takes 
his place as number two. 

Should two or more words be misspelled be- 
fore a correction is made, all must be corrected 


‘in order by the one making the trial or he is 


not entitled to pass up the line. When no no- 





such invisible agents, upward through the trunk, 
outward through the branches, and onward, till | 
every swelling bud catches the enthusiasm of re- | 
turning industry and bursts from its winter 
bondage to join the army of workers. 

As springs brings to us her floral offerings, let 
us look beyond their surface beauty and train, 
our hearts to hear the voices that speak, as if in| 
fairy lore, of loveliness more than the colorings | 
of petals and leaves. In the words of Goethe, 
‘Some flowers are lovely only to the eye, others 
are lovely to the heart.’’ It rests with ourselves | 
whether they shall appeal to both eye and heart. | 
In our next talk it will be our aim to gain an | 
idea of the forms assumed by plant-cells. Their 
structure, their contents, their uses, all are 
themes for study, full not only of interest but 
of practical value to the teacher. When the 
guiding spirit of the school-room can cultivate a 
tree love for Nature’s fair children which shall 
recognize the beauty lying hidden in the deep 
recesses of the flower, there is a certainty that 
botany or Nature-study—however it may be des- 
ignated or treated—will fulfill its mission asa 
part of school training, and exert its elevating, 
purifying and ennobling influence. 


*Most maples bear what are called polygamous flow- 
ers, where the stamens and pistils may be either asso- 
ciated or separate, sometimes the two sorts being borne 








by different trees. 


tice is taken of the wrong spelling by the pupils 
down the line, number one will need to be very 
watchful lest he lose his place. 

After the class, ask those who have missed 
to write the word once, carefully on the board. 
The tooprevalent custom of requiring ten, 
twenty, or more copies written on paper, causes 
haste, which results in careless penmanship and 
inaccurate spelling. 

A valuable aid in fixing a word in the pupil’s 
memory is to give the definition. Make the les- 
son short for such an exercise, as a few words 
accurately defined are an addition to the vocab- 
ulary, while only confusion results from a long 
list of imperfectly learned meanings. 

In connection with written spelling it is profit- 
able to give pronunciation authorized by the dic- 
tionary used in the school, and require the pu- 
pils to syllabify, accent and mark words readily. 
The impression of the written word is more 
easily retained in the mind than that of the 
spoken ; besides, in practical life, of course, a 
person will have more occasion to employ written 
than oral spelling. 

In looking over written examinations it 18 a 
good plan for the teacher to mark all misspelled 
words and write them correctly on the board 
where they may be Jearned by the class, 
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The Pretty Rose-Tree. 





Being weary of love, I flew to the grove, 
And chose me a tree of the fairest ; 
Saying, ‘‘Pretty rose-tree, thou my mistress shall be, 
I’ll worship each bud that thou bearest, 
For the hearts of this world are hollow, 
And fickle the smiles we follow ; 
And ’tis sweet, when all their witcheries pall, 
To have a pure love to fly to ; 
So, my pretty rose-tree, thou my mistress shall be, 
And the only one now I shall sigh to.” 
—Thomas Moore. 


ee 
The Characteristics of a True Kinder- 
gartner. 





BY LAURA G, JUSTICE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





“O’er wayward children would’st thou hold firm rule, 

And sun thee in the light of happy faces? 

Love, Hope and Patience, these three must be thy 

graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school.’’ 

Love, hope, patience? With these three graces 
in our possession, child-gardening becomes the 
most joyful of all professions. The love for 
children is essential in this work. Without that 
no man or woman should undertake the respon- 
sibility of influencing the lives of the little peo- 
ple who will soon be our law makers. Children 
are led by love more readily than in any other 
way. The child’s nature divines immediately 
whether the teacher is in sympathy with him, or 
the contrary, and makes it correspondingly easy 
or difficult for her to direct his energies. A 
word, a glance, or the hand laid quietingly upon 
the child, by one whom he feels loves him, will 
accomplish infinitely more than the impatient 
argument of one who feels her task a bore. 

The real child lover does not go about babbling 
nursery rhymes the livelong day, though such is 
the theory of our pessimistic friends. But they 
are to be pitied, for through their dark glasses, 
which appear to be a part of them, they fail to 
see the beauty of the child-flower as it unfolds 
beneath the warm rays of the sun of earthly ex- 
perience. 

The kindergartner finds that her love for the 
little ones develops her best characteristics, for 
she must be to them the living example of the 
qualities she desires to cultivate in them. Her 
love for pure childhood broadens her nature, 
making her a lover of humanity. 

Hope is another of the kindergartner’s graces. 
This beautiful hope, who holding in her hands 
so many shining air castles, lightens heavy bur- 
dens, puts new life into the disheartened, and 
opening the gate of desire, grants a passing 
glimpse of the future. The hope of the child- 
gardener is that she may be the true, brave, 
noble woman, who as God’s helper may guide 
aright these growing minds, 

It almost seems as though patience might have 
been omitted from classification as one of the 
graces. For if one truly loves the children, will 


not the patience which always accompanies love 
be included in that feeling? One does not think 





of impatience in connection with a kindergart- 
ner, for the two thoughts would be in direct con- 
tradiction to each other. If, however, a kinder- 
gartener realizes that she has not the requisite 
love, and hence patience with the children, she 
had much better take up some other work, for 
she will probably injure a good cause. 

Tact and ingenuity are indispensible to a child- 
gardener. The method of developing new ideas 
in the children, by so guiding their thoughts 
that the idea will come spontaneously instead 
of being given to them, often leads the kinder- 
gartner away from the thought she desires to 


| bring out, and unless she has sufficient tact to 


lead back to the subject she is hopelessly lost 
among disconnected ideas. She has to be ingen- 
ious enough to hold the child’s attention, by 
grasping at the given information (often of a 
heterogeneous character), and by a chain of con- 
necting links direct the child to her own thought. 
Her tact has also to be displayed in directing the 
child’s will; especially if the child be obstinate 
in his determination to have his own way, will 
her task be difficult. She will find it best to 
seemingly drop the subject, and by interesting 
the child in another way to gradually bring him 
to the point from which they digressed. Now 
his point of view has changed, he does not realize 
that he is doing willingly what he so stoutly re- 
fused to do a few moments before. This gentle, 
yet firm treatment, isin the majority of cases, 
much more effective than that which necessitates 
the use of force. 

The child’s will can be directed very satisfac- 
torily by suggestions from the kindergartner. 
Children follow suggestions readily, if attractive- 
ly presented. They are ever grasping for some- 
thing new,and when a hint is given to them they 
almost immediately follow that line of thought, 
unconscious that they had intended not to do the 
very thing they are now happy in. 

The kindergartner should have a happy dis- 
position, ready to enter into the plays and games 
of the children with a childlike zest. As Luther 
said: ‘‘If we want to educate children, we must 
be children with them.’’ Think not it is a low- 
ering of womanly dignity to play these delight- 
ful games with the little ones. Remember that 
it is his moral and physical, as well as his men- 
tal development that is striven for. The skip- 
ping, running, galloping, etc., etc. and playing 
horse and steam engine, may seem ridiculous to 
the casual observer, but let him enter into the 
kindergarten spirit for a while, and. he will see 
that an atmosphere of politeness, gentleness, 
love and forbearance is thrown around the games, 
as also an added strength given to the muscles 
and nerves of the child. This relation to one 
another the children feel, by the attitude of the 
kindergartner to them. As one little man said, 


gartner, you can tell that by the kindergarten 
smile.’”? This they explain, is a stereotyped 
smirk which is produced on all occasions. Now 
there is no need of this. If the work is congen- 
ial to her, the kindergartner shows it in her 
actions, by the expression of her eyes and face. 
If such an one smiles, the kindergarten grows 
more joyous, smiles come dancing on to all the 
wee faces, and no one would dare to say that the 
happy undercurrent of that life could fix a smirk 
upon that face, instead of the spontaneous glad- 
ness expressed in thesmile. If, onthe contrary, 
the work is uncongenial to her tastes, the kinder- 
gartner had better drop the work, or at least, 
not consider it necessary to smile on all occasions. 
The expression of the face means so much to the 
child that we ought to let it be a true index to 
the soul life within. The eyes of a kindergart- 
ner often do more talking than does her mouth. 
For many words confuse the young mind need- - 
lessly, and if the child learns to watch the 
teacher’s eyes and face, he will be more attentive, 
hence more orderly than if trying to claim her 
attention by out-talking her. 

The kindergartner endeavors to select most of 
her stories from the best of literature. Greek 
mythology furnishes much matter which may be 
simplified for the children. One of the greatest 
of living preachers says: ‘‘To fill the mind with 
beautiful images is the best mode of culture for 
the very: young. Make sure of the imagination 
and you secure the character.’’ Many of the 
tales in the Iliad and Odyssey are taken, and as 
they are given in a very lucid manner, the child 
remembers them long after when he studies - 
the classics for himself. What a delight it 
will be to him then to recall the days of the 
kindergarten, when the dear friend of the chil- 
dren told those stories to the circle of eager listen- 
ers, of whom he was one. 

As the kindergarten was partly created to bring 
nature nearer to children who had not the ad- 
vantages of country life, many of the stories are 
based on the nature work, in all seasons of the 
year. In work of this kind the children realize 
the omnipotence of the Creator in caring so 
tenderly for all his creations, and in after life, 
they will appreciate his ‘‘wonderful goodness to 
the children of men.”’ 

‘‘Society,’’? says Howland, ‘‘is waiting, calling 
earnestly, anxiously, for men and women of 
broader culture and nobler nature—men -and 
women of quick intelligence, of enlightened un- 
derstanding, of large heart and generous im- 
pulse, to take these little ones by the hand and 
lead them into the pleasant ways of wisdom, 
virtue, usefulness and happiness. It remains to 
be seen how many of us will step forward,. in 
sympathy with this call of the age, with a ready 
‘Aye, Aye, Sirs! ” 








when his mother asked him if it was Miss 
who had taught him to say ‘“‘Thank you” so 
often, ‘‘Why no, Mamma, she just goes around 
and we all feel polite.”’ 

One hears so often :—‘‘There is the kinder- 
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The First Fairy. 





~ SUSAN COOLIDGE, 





I saw a fairy this morning. 
What do you think of that? _ 

She wore a crown and a purple gown, 
And she was tiny and fat. 


She stood in the brown earth-border, 
Which was deep with snow last week ; 
And I caught her eye as I went by, 
And she smiled, but she did not speak. 


At first, though, she made a gesture, 
As if to bid me stay ; 

And then I heard, in a voice like a bird, 
“There is something I want to say. 


“My mistress, the great Queen Fairy, 
Whom you mortal folks call ‘Spring,’ 

Because I was dressed before the rest, 
Has sent me ahead to bring 


“The glad, good news of her coming. 
I don’t know exactly when, 

But, soon or late and as sure as fate, 
You will see her face again.”’ 


Just then the wind blew chilly, 
And the fairy shrank with fear ; 
She wrapped her tight in her garment 
bright, 
And she said to herself: ‘‘Oh, dear !’’ 


And I crept away on tip-toe ; 
But, if you were to go and peep, 
You might see the elf, I think, for your- 
self, 
On the flower-bed, fast asleep. 


And if you were to whisper, ‘‘Crocus,”’ 
(Which is her name in the skies, ) 
She might lift her face for a moment’s 
space 
And open her sleepy eyes. 
——_——__»~g>o—___$__—__ 
An Evasive Irishman. 





An Irish witness was being examined 
as to his knowledge of a shooting affair. 

“Did you see the shot fired ?”’ the mag- 
istrate asked. 

“No, sorr, I only heard it,’? was the 
evasive reply. 

“That evidence is not satisfactory,” 
replied the magistrate, sternly. ‘Stand 
down !’’ 

The witness turned round to leave the 
box, and directly his back was turned he 
laughed derisively. The magistrate in- 
dignant at this contempt of court, called 
him back, and asked him how he dared 
to laugh in court. 

“Did ye see me laugh, your honor?” 
queried the offender. 

“No, sir; but I heard you,’ was the 
irate reply. 

“That evidence is not satisfactory,”’ 
said Pat, quietly, but with a twinkle in 
his eye. And this time everybody 
laughed, except the magistrate. 

———__~ge—___——_ 


For Arbor Day. 





WRITTEN FORTHE INSTRUCTOR, BY J. A. BRIGGS. 





I’m thinking of a country 
Upon the Western Plains, 

Of which once ’twas truly said, 
It scarcely ever rains. 

And where vast herds of cattle 





Did o’er the prairies roam, 
And only reckless cowboys 
_ Dared call that land their home. 


Twas once a treeless desert 
All over that wide land ; 
The east was naught but prairie 
The west was drifting sand. 
The discontented renter, 
A thousand miles away, 
Regained his scattered senses 
On ‘‘one fine summer day.”’ 


To leave the grasping landlord 
How happy he would be ! 

At once he started westward 
To where the land was free. 

He crossed ‘‘The Muddy Waters”’ 
Without mishap or harm, 

And on the lonely prairie 
Preempted a fine farm. 


The land lay well ; ’twas fertile, 
But sadly needed rains 

To induce his crops to grow, 
Repay him for his pains. 

At length J. Sterling Morton,— 
How wisely he had planned ! 

Thought to enhance its beauty, 
Bring rain upon the land, 


To plant trees on the prairie 
In April or in May ; 
To set apart a day for this, 
And call it ‘‘Arbor Day.” 
At last our wise men listened 
To “The sage of Arbor Lodge,”’ 
Despite the charge of trickery, 
And of democratic dodge. 


The gov’nor gave his mandate 
That each should plant a tree, 
An apple, oak or maple, 
That other states might see, 
And follow our example 
Of planting land to trees 
And thus increase the rainfall 
Out on these prairie seas. 


To the public schools ’twas given, 
In some becoming way, 
By official proclamation, 
To celebrate the day,— 
To set out elms and maples, 
And when their cooling shade 
Should cover the wide prairie, 
The arid land would fade. 


So young and old together 

Have planted with a will, 
Till now a million trees 

Deck plain and vale and hill, 
’T would make an entire forest, 

Some thirty miles in length, 
Of walnuts, elms, and maples— 

About the same in breadth. 
Other states have followed, 

Till few are in the rear ; 
Every state, we now predict, 

Will do their best this year. 
The renter now is happy, 

And he’s quit the renting biz ; 
He owns his land fee-simple, 

And the price of land has riz. 
The plowing of the prairie, 

Planting trees pon the same, 


Has cooled the hot ‘‘South-Wester,”’ 


Made it possible to rain, 

So now content, and happy, 
The farmer tills his soil, 

And stores of wheat and barley, 
Remunerate his toil. 


Spring Medicine 


Now is the time to take a thorough course of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla which is unequalled as a 
spring medicine, because it is unapproachable as 
a blood purifier and strength builder. It is the 
very best medicine to make and keep the blood 
pure and expel the germs of scrofula, salt rheum 
and other poisons which cause so much suffering 
and sooner or later undermine the general health. 
No other medicine can be cempared with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, because its peculiar combination, 
proportion and process give it peculiar and un- 
equalled curative powers. Thousands testify to 
cures of blood diseases by Hood’s’Sarsaparilla. It 
is what the millions take for pure blood. 





* 

““My wife was afflicted with salt rheum on one 
of her limbs for five or six years. It itched in- 
tensely and 

The Skin Scaled Off. 
Last spring she began taking Hood’s Sarsaparil- 
la and when she had taken six bottles the humor 
was much better and in a short time it entirely 
disappeared. I have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
rheumatism in my shoulder I took several bot- 
tles and found myself entirely cured of the 
rheumatism. Hood's Sarsaparilla has certainly 
proved itself a grand medicine in our family. 

JAMES BARDEN, Rochester, Indiana, 

Be sure to get Hood’s because 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Sold by all druggists. $1, six for $5. 
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Simplicity and quality are near relations—no oil holes—dust- 
proof bearings—large balls—ball-retaining cases in crank shaft 
} and hub—5% nickel steel tubing, greatest of positive rigidity— 
every part balanced—no complications—anybody can take it 
apart and put it together again—the Columbia bicycle for °97 
surpasses itselfi—$100 to everybody—the most sensible and the 
handsomest catalogue, free from Columbia dealers, by mail for 


one 2-cent stamp.—Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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The School Record, Detroit, Mich. 
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to Chinese society. Chinese chiflaren | 
are the most obedient to parents of we 
children in the world. 

The ‘Four Books,”’ the main ticles | 

Every nation, every @ountry, every | Of China, though not written by Con-— 
neighborhood has a past or present edu-‘ fucius, contain the very gist of his life. | 
cational leader ; 
those that came in contact with him toa, Works, so the ‘Four Books’ teach of 


Pedagogics. 





BY C. STANLEY HOUK, NORRIS CITY, ILL. 





one who has lifted | As the Bible teaches of Christ .and.his > 


higher sphere of life and light. Though 
the general environment may have been 


such that the highest of the past is only | 


the lowest of the present, yet, if through 
his effort life was made higher and near- 
er man’s ideal, he was a true educator. 

Confucius, born in China in 551 B. C., 
surrounded with environments that were 
leading all to ruin, saw through the 
darkness, and lived and taught principles 
that were upward and forward. All 
around humanity was living a life devoid 
of all that really makes life worth being. 
Confucius lived many mistakes—made 
an utter failure as we now see it, yet he 
lived still in the future of his time, thus 
leading others, slowly but securely, 
toward the faint beginning of a new 
era. 





| past generations by following in the same 


| the ruler to rule so as tomake men happy 


Confucius and his views of life. His in- |. FY 


fluence exerted through these books has | 
been greater than any other tanchor:. ex- 
cept Christ and Buddha. 

But for one teaching of Confucius ‘the’! 
principles he taught would have. lifted 
the Chinese still higher and _ higher. 
Yet, he taught them to show honor to 


old trodden .paths.. So China to-day 
follows the same old path of Confucius, 
while other nations traveled the same 
path, but when at the end instead of 
going back over the same, as China so 
often has, traveled on to newer fields. 
Confucius never pretended to be any | 
more than a man, but simply taught man 
how to live and be right himself, and for 


Confucius taught that virtue was every |and good. Thus spending all his effort 
where present—‘‘do a good act and you for the good of others, he died believing 
are good,”’ ‘‘do bad and you are bad,” that success had been a failure to him. 


were his teachings. 


present philosophy—‘‘Man renee his 


own life; valuable or worthless.”” He} 
taught filial obedience, which resulted in | ful teacher’s school-room ? 
exalting the family life among the | Does the teacher correlate the child 


These teachings | 
were the germs that developed into our | 


- 8 ge 
Are the pupils getting the power of 
doing things ? 
How do you feel on.entering a success- 





Chinese and giving a wonderful stability | and the word ? | 
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The most refined Perfume, and to-day the 
Standard in all civilised countries. Et is the 
Pioneer of all Colognes now sold in the New 
World, having been imported for almost three- 
quarters of a century. 


a Be sure that you get the “No. 4711.” 
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| A Strong T CAM. | 


toe iy pine : ; 

nder ( wee. 
Fducationa Intepondent (weekly) Price -50. etal For $I. 64, 
Craig’s Question 

With these three publicaticos, you hives in ithe INSTRUCTOR the best 
in methods, in the PATHFINDER the best in Current Topics, in the 
EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT the best in Supplementary Reading, 
$ «and in Craig’s Question Book you have the BEST, the LARGEST and 3 
MOST COMPLETE book of the kind ever written, ‘and all for the small 


¢ sum of $1.64, if ordered through 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 5 : Dansville, N. Y. 
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A “Snap Shot” 


Showing a bright boy and girl eagerly studying the Busy Worx 
A glance at their faces shows the work not a task, 





address for only 85c. Take advantage of this either when subscribing or 


It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 6}x3} inches each, on which are printed 
practical questions suitable for all grades up to the sixth. These leaflets are de- 
voted to Arithmetic (all grades) Geography (all grades) Grammar (all grades) 
and Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaflets being devoted to each subject. Each 
fitty are put up in a convenient and substantial manilla case. 


THE OBJECT of the Busy Work Sertss is to provide profitable work for 
C@oleleeee 










when renewing your subscription. 


Normal Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 


000000000000000000000000000000 
= You all | 


Know what 
Busy Work Series is. 


‘idle pupils and to use for reviews. Thous- 







Until further notice Busy 
Work SERIES will be given 
free as a premium itor se- 
curing one new subscriber. 
We want to double our list @ 
this year. Do you see the 
point? Postage 6c. extra. 


ands are using them with great success. 


Postpaid $1.20. 


9990000000000000000 


SPECIAL.—Normal Instructor one year 


and Busy Work Series postpaid, to any 


Address 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





This preparation by its action in 
promoting digestion, and as a nerve 
food, tends to prevent and alleviate 
the headache arising from a dis- 
ordered stomach, or that of a ner- 
vous origin ' 

Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says: 


‘Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia 
and neuralgia; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





$600 First Year And All Expenses Paid. 


We still need a few more General Agents to travel 
and appoint local agents on our up-to-date publica- 
tions. We employ ladies or gentlemen. A very 
healthful, pleasant and profitable business for teach- 
ers desiring a change. If interested write for Appli- 
cation Blank and receive full information. If you 
cannot travel write for terms to local agents and get 
into paying work for vacation and spare time. Sev- 
eral new books out this year. 

. W. STANTON COMPAN Y— 





324 Dearborn St. CuIcaeo, ILL. 
BOOKS When calling, please ask 
for Mr. Grant. 
AT Whenever you need a book, 
LIBERAL dress Mr. Grant. 
Before bi books write for 
DISCOUNTS §f quotations An assortment of 


catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 
F. E. GRANT, Books. 
23 West 42nd St., - «= New York 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


FOR YOUR SCHOLARS. 


Five of our Popular 10c. Colored and Pastel 
Studies, and Illustrated Catalogue of Colored 
Studies and Pastels. All forseven 2c. stamps. 14 
— ress, J. F. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. 
x 


ER visiting New York will find at 
MILLER’s HOTEL, 39 W. 26th Street, 
a clean, comfortable, quiet Hotel-Home, centrall. 
located, near Madison uare Park, convenient to 
several lines of travel, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Retail Stores, Art Galleries, Places of Amuse- 
ment and Principal Churches. 
ITS RATES—$2.00 to $3.00 per day for room with 
rd, are reasonable, compared with those of more 
pretentious establishments, which furnish less of 
comfort and quiet, re : board and cheerful sur- 
roundi Send for circular. } 
a CHAS. H HAYNES, Prop’r 


Systematic Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals 


At less than one-half the usual — 40 minerals, 
or 40 Rocks (with unlabelled duplicate fragments) for 

00, 24 types of Invertebrates for $3.50. Each Col- 
lection in strong cloth covered case, with separate 
tray for each specimen, and accompanied with sy 











book of 60 Descriptive circulars free. 
LIEF MAPS, LANT: SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC 
Edwin E. Ho ° 


612-17th St., N. W., Washington, D, C. 
When writing mention INSTRUCTOR. 





Exceptional, The Teacher's ElDorado. 


Send 2c. stamp for particulars, increasing Teachers 
salaries 3, 5 or 10 times. 25 per cent. discount to 
ni WHEREWITHAL 


Y | Till they to come there every day 


A Spring Song. 





The skies are bright, 
The winds are light 
In the spring ; 
In freshest green, 
The leaves are seen 
In the spring. 


The skylarks sing, 
The woods do ring 
In the spring ; 
The flowers are gay, 
The children play 
In the spring ; 
Love seems dearer 
And Heaven nearer 
In the spring. 
+2 
The Twins of Italy. 





Long years ago, across the sea, 
Two lovely baby boys 

Filled a small home with merry glee, 
With laughter, fun and noise. 


Their young Italian mother sat 
Beside her door and spun, 

While by her side her lovely twins 
Rolled laughing in the sun. 


Till, tired at last, they’d leave their play, 
And by her side recline, 

While she of little Jesus told, 
The babe of Palestine. 


One day a handsome stranger passed 
The humble cottage door, 

And standing at their mother’s knee 
The pretty pair he saw. 


Not laughing now, but rapt and still, 
With calm uplifted eyes, 

Hearing the oft-repeated tale 

With ever-fresh surprise. 


The stranger heard the story, too, 
And to the mother said : 

“And will you bring your boys to see 
A picture I have made ?— 


““A picture of the Jesus-child 

Held on his mother’s arm. 

If you will bring your lovely twins, 
They shall be safe from harm.”’ 


And so ere many days had passed, 
The mother brought her boys 

To where the handsome painter lived, 
Who gave them sweets and toys, 


And played with them, and fondled them, 
And so acquaintance made, 


No longer were afraid. 


And then each day he painted them 
As first he saw them stand, 

One chin upon the folded arms, 

One resting on the hand. 


And made of each an angel-child 
With wings like little bird ; 

And placed them at the feet of Him 
Whose story they had heard. 


And still, though centuries have passed, 
The glorious picture stands 

Just as it left, so long ago, 

The painter Raphael’s hands. 


And still, the fair Italian twins 

With earnest eyes, you see 

Just as they stood, that summer’s day, 
Beside their mother’s knee. 





ministers and_teachers. 
BOO CO., Bourse B*id’g, Philadelphia. 


$25.00 


and up. 


“have th sacentit, | [ 
~ Navethe largest manu. ~ 
P~ factory in the. world from SS S 
YY Which we sell direct to the con- “I % 
ing the profits of the dealer and the com. \Y 
missions of the agents. No money required 

until instrument has been thoroughly tested 

in yourown house. Shipped on 3v days’ trial. 


FREE 


Sold on instalments. Easy payment. Send 
for catalogue at once if you want to obtain , 
the greatest bargain ever offered. Write / 
your name and address plainly, and we 7] 

ulsend by mail same day letter is 

e oe 
every Organ and Piano 
~. twenty-five years. 





$160.00 


and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. 0. Box 668 
Washington, N. J. 
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HALTIGAN’S POCKET MANUAL 





MEN, STUDENTS OF LAW, ETC. 
By P. J. HALTIGAN, 


@ CONTAINING @> 
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of the utmost use to the average individual, 

he seeks technical, historical or general information. 

ALWAYS EASY OF ACCESS AND NEVER IN THE WAY—g time saver in every particular, 

pages ; size 54% x 2% inches. 
N 





Agents wanted. 


FOR THE USE OF... GQ OF READY REFERENCE, 


PROOF READERS, COMPOSITORS, TYPEWRITERS, COPY- 
ISTS, TELEGRAPHERS, COPY EDITORS, NEWSPAPER 


Proof Reader, U.S. Gov't Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 


A Complete Vocabulary of Double Words, from Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary—an invaluable assistant in 
the quick determination of those vexing ‘‘compounds” so 
frequently encountered by all engaged in the correct repro- 
duction of literature; over five bundred Latin and French 


HI words, phrases, legal expressions, and marims, with 

fy) their definitions, which to the student of lawand every-day 

It, | reader will prove of immense benefit in intelligent and re- 

| liable interpretation; an erbaustive alpbabetical list. of 

ey] contractions and abbreviations c.mmonly used in writing 

ip and printing; a complete Jist of County names in the 

4 United States, carefully revised according to the latest 

ii) Government authorities, and conveniently arranged in al- 

: si phabetical order by States; the Declaration of Independence, 
| 2 with the names of the signers; the Constitution of the 


United States, with amendments and dates of ratifica- 
tions, together with a collection of miscellaneous data 
whether 
A valuable little work, 


eatly bound in leather, price 50 ctg.; Russia leather, indexed, price 75 cts. 
T. J. CAREY, 22 and 24 City Hall Place, New York. 








Has proven that persons can, by study and practice at home, become good penmen and artists, 


It has demonstrated that good instruction by mail is far better than poor or fair personal instruction. 
Our copies are all real pen work, fresh from the pen, and prepared especially for each student. 
The course in penmanship consists of twenty-four lessons and costs Eight Dollars including any style. 


The course in any branch of Pen-Art work consists of twenty lessons and costs Ten Dollars. 

Onr new catalogue will soon be out and we will be pleased to supply it to any who may be _ interested 
in Penmanship, Drawing or in Practical Business Education. It will be superbly illustrated, principally by 
students of our Art Department. 

For further information write to, 


G. W. THOM, 


DuBois Business College, DuBois, Pa. 





Write for our new book, The Origin of Stammering, by GEO. ANDREW 
P LEWIS (who stammered-for more than ao years). A Practical Treatise on the Cause and Cor- 
fection of Speech Defects, with original illustrations by the author, showing the Difference be- 





tween Mild and Severe Forms 
neatly hound in imitation soft 
pas 
id 
: THE LEwIs SCHOOL FoR 
SrTamMMERERS, 41 Adelaide 
8t. Detroit, Mich. 
10 cents a dozen Agents Wanted permanent business ; catalog free, Pioneer school ot 





—Harper’s Young People. 


Acopy of the above book, 

t graduates and full parti- 

Sent postpaid to any address. 

Announcements, etc., script, $4 per 100. Cards} and PHOTOGRAPHY. Pleasant, profitable and 
graphy, Oberlin, O. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, LEARN RETOUCHING 
RL, > hana milo, oe. .”CCC 
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Growing. 





A little rain, and a little sun, 
And a little pearly dew, 
And a pushing up and a reaching out, 
Then leaves and tendril’s all about ; 
Ah, that’s the way the flowers grow, 
Don’t you know? 


A little work, and a little play, 
And lots of quiet sleep ; 
A cheerful heart and a sunny face, 
And lessons learned, and things in place ; 
Ah, that’s the way the children grow, 
Don’t you know? 
—LTittle Men and Women. 


——_—__-—____ 
In Memoriam Antonio Maceo. 





BY GEORGE E. B. DRYER. 


Toll! Toll ! Ye Cuban bells! 
The deed, at last, is done. 

An assassin’s hand has reached the heart 
Of Cuba’s noblest son ! 


Beneath a flag of truce he sought 
His blood stained land to free ; 
Himself, the soul of honor, 
He dreamed not of treachery. 





Shame on the heart that could betray 
A friend in hour of need ! 

And for a tyrant monarch’s smile, 
Perform a dastard’s deed ! 


Oh, think not that a crime so base 
Can quench the patriot fire ! 

Or that the death of one will give 
The land to Spain’s cruel ire. 


Each Cuban hand with hatred’s zeal 
Shall wield the patriot’s knife. 

Each Cuban heart, in turn, will feel 
The need of deadlier strife. 


And when, at last, success has crown’d 
The deeds by patriots done, 

When many a Cuban mother weeps 
O’er ne’er returning son ; 


When brightly on that blood-bought 
land, 

The light of peace doth glow, 

Each Cuban tongue in praise will sing 
Of the deeds of brave Maceo. 

With reverent hand they’ll deck the spot 
That marks the sacred grave 

Of him who died on freedom’s shrine, 
His country’s cause to save. 





’ 
The following is said to be an exact 
copy of a paragraph from a ‘‘Sweet Girl 
Graduate’s’’ essay : 

The human bon is divided into three 
parts—the head, the chest and the stum- 
mick. The head contains the eyes and 
brains, ifany. The chest contains the 
lungs and a piece oftheliver. Thestum- 
mick is devoted to the bowels, of which 
there are five—a, e, i, 0, u, and some- 


Awakening. 





Never yet was a springtime, 

Late though lingered the snow, 
That the sap stirred not at the whisper 
Of the south wind, sweet and low; 

Never yet was a springtime 
When the buds forgot to blow. 


Ever the wings of the summer 
Are folded under the mold ; 
Life that has known no dying 
Is Love's to have and to hold, 
Till sudden, the bourgeoning Easter ! 
The song! the green and the gold ! 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


—_—__+>-______—_ 
Spring is Coming. 





NINETTE M. LOWATER. 





Spring is coming up the valleys, now the 
grasses hear her tread, 
And the little sleeping rootlets nod each 
hidden, drowsy head. 


Mother Nature’s looms are weaving 
dresses fine of every hue, 

For the daffodils the yellow, for the 
windflowers soft, pale blue. 


All the pansy scouts are watching for the 
enemy’s retreat ; 
With the sun and wind against him, how 











times w and y.—LaMaure Chronicle. 


can winter help defeat ? 
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“ Nothing in Sight.” 























THE TABLET METHOD OF BOOKKEEPING | 
AND BUSINESS PRACTISE ee 


with it, 


The 





\W~ and keeps real books, 


NAUGURATES an epoch in teaching Bookkeeping 
and Business. 
Progressive teachers everywhere delighted 


Not set copying and tedious memorizing, but 
actual drill in real business. 
student performs transactions, makes out 
and uses checks, notes, drafts, etc,, does real business, 
The new edition revised to date is simply taking the profession by storm ! 


THREE COURSES OF THE WORK. 


The Complete Course for Business Colleges 


The Intermediate Course for Academies 








and Department Schools. 


% 





and High Schools. 





The Elementary Course for the Grammar School. 





A GREAT OFFER. 


te We will send 
a complete student’s 
outfit to any school superintendent, 
school, or teacher of bookkeeping in any graded school, 


In ordering a trial 
principal of high 


for examination with a view to adoption, absolutel: 


free, the express charges to be paid by the party order- 


ELLIS PUBLISHING CO., BATTLE CREEK, MICH 


ing the outfit. 


San Francisco, Cal, 


Address, 


outfit don’t fail to specify which of 


the three courses you prefer. 


Descriptive catalogue and price-list sent on application. 


Mention this Paper. 














Vertical Writing 


ESTERBROOK STEEL 
. .. PEN COMPANY 


have brought out 





THREE NEW PENS 


For this special purpose. 


No. 556, Vertical Writer, fine point 
No. 570,Vertical Writer, medium point 
No. 571, Vertical Writer, coarse point. 


These pens are made with firm 
points, making a clear, distinct out- 
line without regard to shading, and 
have a remarkable durability. 

If not already supplied in your 
school, principals should become 
acquainted with their merits. They 
can be ordered through the local 
stationer, but if impossible to pro- 
cure in this way please correspond 
direct with the 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


26 John St., New York. Works, Camden,N.J. 
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Co Authors: 
Che Journal Press 


Meriden, Zonn. 


Makes a specialty of publishing 
books direct for author. 





TON 


rrr 


No Royalties. 


Plates and Copyright belong to 
author. 


SALAS SNS 


Illustrations 


Perfect cetter press 


Estimates Cheerfully Given. 
Address 


Che Journal Press, 


Meriden, Zonn. é 
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Garden, Floriculture, Poultry, etc., one 





tions, 1» 
for 10 cents, if you send the names and addresses of six lady friends. 
WOMAN'S FARM JOURNAL, 4318 Evans Ave., Saint Louis, Mo. 
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OUR NEW 1897 FLOWER SEED OFFER! 


taliesin ot FLOWER SEEDS 


varetes, FREE | 


An Unparalleled Offer 
by an Old-Established 
and Reliable Publish- 
; tog Mouse § THE LADIES’ 

y a large, “tees 
column illustrated eee 
for ladies and the family circle, 
with elegant cover printed in colors. 
S It is devoted to Stories, Poems, 
Ladies’ Fancy Work, Home Decora- 












= H i A ' Sees 
giene, Juvenile Reading, Flori- 
culture, etc. Toi di this Sucut 








magazine into 100,000 homes where 
taken, we now make the following 


Upon recei; ony Twent 
Mont! te tl send he 
eaci 
we will also post-paid, 
ent Collection of Choice Flower 
‘0. : 
y ™ 


it is not already 
colossal 






ngle Dahlia. Re. 
eat variety and brilliancy 
of coloring, size and fine form. 

Blooms from June to October. f 

x packet Cosmos (mized), com- 

prising all colors and shades, from 
rest white to crimson. The 
lowers are large, beautifully formed, 
and borne in eat numbers in the fall. 

z packet isnonet te, the 
most delightfully fragrant ofall flowers, 
easily grown and invaluable for cutting. 6/8" 1a 

I Dishcloth Gourd. An ornamental 
of rapid growth, producing large yellow flowers and long 
green fruit, the inside of which is used as a sponge or dishcloth. 

z packet Eckford Sweet Peas. Fifty named varie- 
ties, including the most recent introductions, such as Alice 
Eckford, Captivation, Crown, Jewel, Little Dorrit, etc. 
1 packet Comet F (mized). A superb new variety, 
with large double flowers, having incurved petals, resembling 

s finest chrysanthemums. The mixture 
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all the colors. 

And Three Hundred Other Varie- 
including Fireball Dianthus, 
Venus Looking Glass, Phlox Drum- 

mondii, Finest Poppy, Gaillardia, 

Lobb’s Nasturtiums, Ice Plant, 

Thunbergia, Candytuft, French Bal- 

sam, German Stock, Crimson Eye 

Hibiscus, Lilliput Marigold, Salpi- 

i Forget-Me-Not, Mourning 

Qiner N In 4 Choice Pansies, Verbenas, 
Aster Chrysanthemums, Finest Asters, Cy- 
press Vine, Digitalis, Crimson Flax, yy Petunia, etc., etc. 
Remember, twenty cents pays for the Magazine for Six 
Months, and this entire magnificent Collection of Choice 
Flower Seeds (306 varieties), put up by a first-class Seed 
House and warranted fresh and reliable. No matter how 
many flower seeds you have purchased for this season, you 
cannot afford to miss this wonderful offer. We guarantee 
every subscriber many times the value of money sent, and will 
refund your money and make you a present of the seeds if you 
are not entirely satisfied. his offer is reliable. Do not 
confound it with the yee Schemes of unscrupulous 
persons. We have been established over 20 years, and refer to 
the Commercial Agencies as to our responsibility. Six sub- 
scriptions and six Collections sent for $1.00. Address, 


S. H. MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. 
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COLLARSandCUFFS. 


ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial iably results in continued use. 
Reversible Collar Oo. 67 Milk 8t., Boston ,Mass. 
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DoyouWant Fine Minerals 
FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD? 
Perfect in aay. beauty, and color. Very fine 
crystals in brilliant colors, and wonderful combina- 
tions. Choice fire and rainbow tinted Opals, for 
mounting in Ri or Stick Pin, at less than usual 
prices. Hundreds of rare and beautiful things to en- 
rich and adorn your Cabinet. An attractive speci- 
men and catalogue mailed for only 5 cts. to prepa 
Very low prices. Writetome. It 
A.N. ler, Lawrence, 


Cross-Examined. 





It' frequently occurs that the smart 
lawyer, in cross-examihing a witness 
whom he hopes to entangle, is himself 
held up to ridicule. 

Counsel: ‘“Mr. Jenkins, will you have 
the goodness of answering me, directly 
and categorically, a few plain questions?’ 

Witness: ‘‘Certainly, sir.’’ 

*‘Well, Mr. Jenkins, is there a female 
living with you who is known in the 
neighborhood as Mrs. Jenkins?” 

“There is.” 

“Is she under your protection ?”’ 

6*Yeg,”? 

‘Do you support her?” 

oy do.’? 

‘‘Have you ever been married to her ?”’ 

“T have not.”’ 

Here several jurors scowled gloomily 
on Mr. Jenkins. 

“That is all, Mr. Jenkins.”’ 

Opposing counsel: ‘‘Stop one moment, 
Mr. Jenkins, is the female in question 
your mother ?”” 

“She is.” 





ete 
The Old-Time Kitchen. 


The old hearth in the kitchen where the 
fire’s ruddy glow 

Reflects a thousand fancies that your 
boyhood used to know, 

The dreams of young ambition through 
a filmy sort ’o haze, 

The plans and hopes in outline of the 
older after days ! 

How as a boy I loved it from the chim- 
ney deep and wide 

To where the quaint old shovel hung 
suspended from the side! 

Oh, the sorrows intermingled with the 
boyish joys that thrill, 

Where the kettle’s always singing and 
the cricket’s never still. 


The dreams of young ambition, how they 
vanished with the years! 

How foolish the conception to our wiser 
growth appears ! 

The roseate glimpse of glory in the happy 
future’s span, 

The youth had grown a dreamer and the 
dreamer grown a man. 

And yet, perhaps ’twas better that the 
vision vanish quite, 

For circumstances govern and a fate di- 
rects us right. 

Yet there’s much of inspiration for a 
youthful brain to thrill 

Where the kettle’s always singing and 
the cricket’s never still. 


The mansion I’ve acquired and in which 
I’ve settled down, 

They say for cozy comfort equals any in 
the town ; 

I’ve realized a competence by energy and 
thrift 

Sufficient for myself, and then to give 
some friend a lift. 

And yet, with all life’s portion that to 
me is meted out, 

I find myself each evening in a quandary 
of doubt ; 

If the old hearth in a kitchen tocompare 
would suffer ill, : 

Where the kettle’s always singing and 
the cricket’s never still. 





WHY SO MANY REGULAR PHYSICIANS FAIL 


To Cure Female Ills—Some True Reasons Why 
Mrs. Pinkham is More Successful Than 
the Family Doctors. 

























A woman is sick ; some disease peculiar to her 
sex is fast developing in her system. She goes 
to her family physician and tells him a 
story, but not the whole story. 

She holdssomething back, loses her head, 
becomes agitated, forgets what she wants 
to say, and finally conceals what she 
ought to have told, and thus completely 
mystifies the doctor. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that 
the doctor fails to cure the disease? 
Still, we cannot blame the wo- 
man, foritisvery embarrassing 
to detail some of the symp- 
toms of her suffering, even to 
her family physician. 

It was for this reason that 
years ago Mrs. Lydia E. Pink- ' 
ham, at Lynn, Mass., determined to step in andhelpher sex. Having had consid- 
erable experience in treating female ills with her Vegetable Compound, she en- 
couraged the women of America to write to her for advice in regard to their 
complaints, and, being a woman, it was easy for her ailing sisters to pour into 
her ears every detail of their suffering. 

In this way she was able to do for them what the physicians were unable 
to do, simply because she had the proper information to work upon, and 
from the little group of women who sought her advice years ago a great 
army of her fellow-beings are to-day constantly applying for advice and re- 
lief, and the fact that more than one hundred thousand of them have been 
successfully treated by Mrs. Pinkham during the last year is indicative of 
the grand results which are produced by her unequaled experience and 
training. 

No physician in the world has had such a training, or hassuch an amount 
of information at hand to assist in the treatment of all kinds of female ills, 
from the simplest local irritation tothe most complicated diseases of the womb. 

This, therefore, is the reason why Mrs. Pinkham, in her laboratory at 
Lynn, Mass., is able to do more for the ailing women of America than the 
family physician. Any woman, therefore, is responsible for her own suffering 
who will not take the trouble to write to Mrs. Pinkham for advice. 

The testimonials whieh we are constantly publishing from grateful women 
establish beyond a doubt the power of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound to conquer femate diseases. 





Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL, From factory 
CASE CONTAINS . . . . to family. 
10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
If changes in contents desired, write. 

The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . $10.00 
Both if at retail - e « $20.00 


rons Both 1, 


_ AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
a Ir INTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in Normal Instructor, Oct. and Nov. 

The Ind , New York, says: The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. 
Not only do they give you a box of excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they 
also give each purchaser a valuable premium, and we personally know they carry out what they 
promise. 

NoTE.—We have examined the soaps and premiums and know they give satisfaction, and also know 
that the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. are reliable ia every way and fulfill all promises advertised above.— 
Ed. Normal Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Qualified teachers assisted 

to goad positions apy ehere 

inthe U.S. at half usual 

é rates, Schoolssupplied with competen tteach- 
ers without cost, Services, honest and efficient; Py 
facilities unsurpassed. ndorsed bs heading 
educators, Write forfullinformation. Ad- 


dress, W.T. Parks, Manager 
Equitable Teacher’s Bureau, SCHOOLS 
Charles B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 





Only 25 Cents! 


For 12 finely finished Miniature Photos. Send your 
Cabinet or Card Picture and get one dozen Miniature 
Gems of Art for 25c. No change made in the picture 
you send. Your Photo returned with miniatures, 
ere prepaid, in one week from time of receiving 
- n 















for sample free. W. T._ TEMPLE 
CO., P. O. Box 495, Trenton, N. J. 
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[5 THE PATHFINDER, 


é great national ‘news review for teachers, stu- 
denis and all toy oye le. rts to 16 es, 
it still continues the ONLY CURRENT-E s 
PAPER worthy of the name. The cheapest pa 

of its standard published. Fresh from the 
ation’s Capital every week ofthe year. It SUR- 
VEYS the whole world’s NEWS with the most 
careful regard for cleanness of matter and man- 
ner, clearness, rere me accuracy and com- 
a of statement, icious condensation, 
classification, ai ar eye It deals 
in FACTS not in ser mee States bot 
e significant views—political, 
legislative, industrial, educational, religious, 
li scientific, artistic. ete. Not merely a 
few topics taken at random and not reprinted 
edi of other papers. A time saver—nota 
time killer. Weask every Instructor reader to 
try the Pathfinder 3 months at the introduction 
rate. Compare it with others and then decide 
whether you can afford to paneer. $1a year. 
5 cents a month in clubs to one address. Agents 
wanted in every intelligent community and at 
every Institute. Address, 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 





the schools of Boston, New York, Philadelphia’ 
ve a Brooklyn, Washington, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Kansas City, and the principal cities and 
towns of every State. dorsed by promi- 
My nent educators as the best books published 
a on the following subjects; 


Write for illustrated catalogue, samp 
pages, and rates to school 


e- CLIPPINGS WANTED, oe 


We want one person in every town to send us News- 
poet clippings for which we pay $5 per 100. When 
writing enclose 10 1c stamps for instructions, blanks 
and exclusive rights.. N. Pub. Co., Beaver Springs, Pa 








u on trial for 13 weeks 


King Winter. 





Now in his crystal palace, 
Far in the frozen North, 
King Winter blows his bugle, 
And sends his couriers forth ! 


They rush, a mighty army, 

In fleecy garments dressed,— 
And every hill and valley 

They claim from East to West. 


They hang their icy pennons 
On shrub and bush and tree ; 

They spread a snowy carpet 
Far as the eye can see. 


And under this soft carpet 
The flowers will sleep till spring ; 
So let us warmly welcome 
The snowflakes and their king ! 
— Youth’s Companion. 





+> 
Things I Want to See. 





I have been to museum, circus, show, 
| And curious things have seen ; 
But some I’ve looked for I could not 
: find— : 
I will mention a few I mean. 


| A paring of nail from the finger of scorn, 

| A glove from the hand of fate, 

A shoe once worn by the foot of a tree, 
And a piece of a nickel-plate. 


Some butter made from the cream of a 
joke, 
The whisker from Nature’s face, 
A shingle off the temple of fame, 








And a rein from the human race. 


A hat from off the head of a street, 
A tooth from the mouth of a brook. | 
A curl clipped off from the brow of a hill, 
And a fish caught with Sandy Hook. 


A feather pulled from a mountain’s crest, 
And some out of jancy’s wings, 

A hinge that came from the Golden Gate, 
And some pieces of Sulphur Springs. 


The pig that ate from the trough of the 
sea, : 
The lid of a box on the ear, 
The dog that gave the bark of a tree, 
And a necklace of beads on beer. 


The knives that go with the forks of the 
road, 
And a flash from a needle’s eye, 
A few receipted mosquito bills, 
And the wings of a long foul fly. 


The hair that grows on the tail of a kite, 
Also on a cabbage head, 

The leaf that fell from a family tree, 
And a sheet from a river’s bed. 


Of all these things I have often thought 
But none of them chanced to see, 
The showman who can collect them all 
Must greater than Barnum be. | 
—WSelected. 
eae 
Have the pupils acquired the power to 
think? 
Do you detect the teacher’s manner, 


face, and voice in the pupils? Is the) 


teacher worthy of imitation ? 
Does the teacher unite and co-ordinate 
allied subjects ? 








PLAYS and ENTERTAINMENTS. 


WHAT’S NEXT ? (25 cENTs.) An ~s todatecom- 
edy in 3 acts, for 7 male and3 female characters. 
oa a valain t btw hd hh cage ea 
as rattli parts. for Every a 
Can be Played in any Hall. ef 
'_ Will Galvanize an audience of Mummies. 

Plays about 150 minutes. Provokes about 150 
laughs, It will fill your hallto the doors and 
leave another audience outside, waiting to get 
in the next night. Getit. READ IT. PLAY IT. 

THE GYPSIES’ FESTIVAL. (25 CENTS.)+A 
musical entertainment for young people. Introduces 
the Gypsy Queen, Fortune Teller, Yankee Peddler, 
and a chorus of Gypsies, ot any desired number. The 
scene is supposed to bea Gypsy = The costumes 
are very pretty, but simple; the dia e bright ; the 
music easy and tuneful ; and the drill movements 
and calisthenics are graceful. Few. properties and 
noset scenery required, so that the entertainment 
can be represented on any platform. i% 

Either of the above Plays will be sent by mail to any 
address, on receipt of the annexed prices. 

pag~ Look out for my advertisement next month. 
Harold Roorbach, Publisher,132 Nassau St.,N.Y. 





‘School Books ! 
“To Burn”? 


Pardon our use of slang, but if you 
s have more school books than you ¥ 
> need do not burn them for you can 3 
- sell them to us for cash, or trade 3 
them for books you want. A postal | 
= will get information if addressed to ; 


C. M. BARNES COMPANY, 


€ 106-108-110-112Wabash Ave.,CHICAGO | 
(Bus, Estab. 1874—Incor. 1894) 
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The Chautauqua School of Physical Education, 
Ltd., announces the opening of the term for 1897 on 
July 5th. The Normal Course of two years will 
be on the same high plane asin former years. 
Send for a circular to 
JAY W. SEAVER, M. D., 
Yale University, New Haven Conn. 
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all charges paid, at once. 


a work costing $75.00. 


: > 
MV IID II DTD DID VIII DIDNT TIO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO 


Complete in 30 volumes of 400 pages each (12,000 pages in 
all)—Revised up to and including the census of 1890. Well 


bound in heavy manilla paper covers. 


Every Teacher Should Have It. 


How to Get Ir :—First ; send $3.20 and we will send you 
Normal Instructor for one year (or if a subscriber will credit 
your subscription with 50 cents) and send the Encyclopedia, 


Sreconp :—This Encyclopedia will be sent free of charge and 
all charges prepaid as a premium for securing only ten new 
subscribers to NorMAL InstRucToR at 50 cents each. 3 

We GuARANTEE this work to be as represented in every re- 


spect and for all practical purposes it will be found as good as 


Normal Instructor, 
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- Dansville, N. Y. 
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FREE Until June Ist. 


We direct special attention to the following re- 
markable statements: 


. E. PENN. 
EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK., 


y 24, 1894. 

The aboveis a letter written 
by the late Rev. W. E. Penn, 
the noted Evangelist, to Mrs. 
W. H. Watson, New Albion, N. Y. 

Five years ago I had measels 
which caused two gatherings 
one in the frontal cavity and 
one in my ears, which was the 
beginning of catarrh. Since 
have twice had lagrippe, which 
cepereten the monster; had 
dullness and pe in my head, 
the result of clearing my throat 
was annoyance to myself and , 
neighbors, and the least sing- 
ing would produce hoarseness. 7” J 
Since using Aerial Medication 
seldom have trouble with head or throat,can sing 
all I wish, and preach twice every Sunday with- 
out inconvenience. I believe this treatment is all 
that is claimed for it, and do not hesitate to rec- 
ommend it. 

REv. C. B. SEELEY, Kirkland, Wash. 


Deaf Forty Years. 


Am 58 years old, had catarrh 
in a very bad form 40 years, 
which greatly affected my eyes, 
almost entirely destroyed my 
hearing, was confined to the 
house a great portion of the 
time, and coughed almost con- 
tinually. Used Aerial Medica- 
tion in ’94 which fully restored 
my hearing ; my eyes are well 
© and I am entirely cured of 
" Gatarrh; can work and feel bet- 
es ter than I have for forty Fe 

JOHN GARRIS, Flatbrookville, N. J. 


See special free offer below. 


I had catarrh 21 years, was deaf 
eighteen years, could not hear 
common conversation, had roar- 
ing in ears, dreadful headaches, 
green offensive discharge, bad 
taste in mouth,and eyes so weak 
I could not see to read. I used 
Aerial Medication in’92; it stop- 

the — and discharge 
m my head, fully restored my 
hearing and for over four years 
my hearing has been perfect and 
am entirely free from Catarrh. 
JANE P. BASTIc, Shelby, N. C. 


Deaf 25 Years. 


For many yearsI suffered from 
Catarrh, which destroyed my 
hearing, and for twenty-five 
years I was so deaf that I could 
not hear a clock strik by hold- 
ing my ear against it. I had 
tried every known remedy, and 
nothing gave me the slightest 
relief. I obtained Aerial Medi- 
cation, and in three weeks m 
heari to improve, an 
now I can hear common conver- 
sation across a room; can hear 
aclock strike in an par g 
room, 30 feet away. I think I am entirely cured, 
and my hearing permanently restored. 

EDWIN COLEMAN, Box 585, Wichita, Kan. 

Aerial Medication has 
triumphed and am 
cured. Onethousand dol- 
lars would be nothing 
compared to this. I have 
had bitter suffering from 
Catarrh. Since I had La- 
gui pe the disease settled 
nthe back of my head 
and my sufferings have 
been almost unbearable. 
I thank God I ever heard 
of your treatment, which 9 
has the ‘high Ican speak 

















in the hest terms of 
Aerial Medication. 
Miss E. S. ORR, E. Harpswell, Maine. 


Medicine for Three Month’s Treatment Free 

To introduce this treatment and prove beyond 
doubt that Aerial Medication will cure Deafness, 
Catarrh, Throat and Lung Diseases, I will, fora 
short time, send Medicines for three months’ 
treatment free. Address, 


J. H. Moore, M. D.,Dept. A 18, Cincinnati, 0. 
N. B.—This offer will expire June 1, ’97. 





Special rates to Clergymen and 
Pleas. 


DISCIPLINE. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8. ) 





t | study and talk about, or to carry to some 


one who might be unable to get out of 
doors. When night came we had these 
lines memorized, 

*O velvet bloomed willows, 

Go comfort sick pillows 
With visions of meadow lands, fragrant 

_ and brown. 
_ The breath of spring lingers 

Within your soft fingers 

And the brook’s song is caught in your 
finger of down.” 

Discipline that day? There was none, 
in the common sense of the term. There 
was a day full to overflowing in the 
higher sense. 

A hush of peace, and of joy and good- 
will seemed to surround each child, be- 
cause of the mysterious influence of Na- 
ture speaking through those tiny pussy 
willows. Whocould be noisy or naughty 
or unwilling with the touch of that won- 
drous velvet willow yet felt upon cheek 
and hand. 6 

And so it went on daily. The first 
flowers, the first violets—what wonders 
of discipline they wrought in our school- 
room. Their fragrance lingers yet, as I 
remember the little faces that brightened 
and sweetened under their influence. 

Even poor, awkward, stupid, disobed- 
ient, freckled-faced Reuben was trans- 
formed by their aid. His sketch caught 
so much of their ethereal, unnamable 
power that its reflex made him good, 
beautiful,docile. It moved me to amaze- 
ment and to new light on the subject of 
this seemingly hopeless boy. Countless 
thousands of aids in these spring days to 
make a very heaven of the school-room! 
Let us away with ‘‘spring fever,’’ and 
bring inspiration into our own and the 
children’s lives. 

Child nature responds so quickly to 
the influence of the buds, the blossoms, 
the flowers, the growing things. Yes, 
flowers have a gracious ministry to 
even so stern sounding pedagogical a 
thing as ‘‘Questions of School Disci- 
pline.’’ 


“O violets tender 
Your shy tribute render. 





Whispering. 





In aschool in which the whispering 
habit has grown to be a nuisance, it may 
sometimes be broken up in this way : Re- 
seat the school, taking some pains to ar- 
range the pupils in the way that will be 
distasteful to the greatest number. Then 
announce that another arrangement of 
seats will occur a week later, and all who 
refrain meanwhile from whispering will 
then be allowed the privilege of choosing 
their seats. If even a few—say, halfa 
dozen, refrain for a veek, let them draw 
numbers by lot, and choose in the order 
of numbers drawn. Hold out the same 
incentive for another week, and the 
chances are thata larger number will 
earn the privilege of choice. 

The boy who whispers can sometimes 
be shamed into good behavior by a half- 
minute’s perfect silence on the part of 
the teacher,during which time the atten- 
tion of the whole school is fixed upon 
the offender.— Western Teacher. 

———— 
Flower Seeds Free—A Liberal 
Offer ! 


All our readers who are interested in 
flowers, and havea place in which to 
cultivate them, should accept the liberal 
offer of S. H. Moore & Co., 23 City Hall 
Place, New York, who agree to send 
their charming magazine, The Ladies’ 

orld, on trial six months for only 20 
cents, and 306 varieties of Choice Flower 
Seeds free with every subscription. See 
their advertisement on another page of 





F. 8. Frost, President, H. G. GARDNER, Sec, 
H. A. LAWRENCE, Vice-Pres. and Treas, 


THE RIGHT PLACE TO BUY 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Colors, Drawine Papers, Blue Process Pa- 
per, T-Squares, Scales, Curves, Tri- 
angles, and all kinds of Archi- 
tect’s and Engineer’s 
Supplies, 


Artists’ Materials and Picture Frames 


Is AT 
FROST & ADAMS CO., 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
37 Cornhill, Boston, [lass. 
a@-New Catalogue Free on Application. 





History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading, 
IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES 
By J. N. LARNED, Ex-Pres. Am. Library As’sn. 
Se Giving History on all Topics in the Exact 
Words of the Historians Themselves. 

This work is a New Departure in Book Making, 
as it fills a place hitherto wholly unoccupied. 

It gives History in the very language of its 
Rest interpreters, and within easy reach of the 
reader, 

Its system of Ready Reference and Cross Refer- 
ence is new and complete, and shows History in 
its relations as does no other work, 

Italso presents History in its Literature, hence 
in its most attractive form, and with its sources 
clearly given. 

Quotations from over five thousand volumes 
make it equivalent, practically, to a library of very 
many volumes, or, as Bishop Vincent — ** puts 
the history of the world on a single s it.’ 

It will answer more questions in History,more 
authoritatively with greater excellence of liter- 
ary expression, and with a greater economy of 
time, than any other work in the world, 

Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on 
easy payments, Send for circular, giving full iu- 
formation, 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 


The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 
: Spriagtield, Mass. 





this issue. 
Entitled 


LONGFELLOW BOOKLET ‘Pretic 


ms by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,’ just pub- 
lished. A collection of Longfellow’s most celebrated 
poems. Original colored cover page, with excellent 
rtrait of the poet. Elegantly bound with silk rib- 
n. n tpaid, for the marvelously low price 
of 6 CENTS. Two copies mailed, post-paid, for 
10c. Special Offer to Teachers: To enable 
teachers to secure cheap and satisfactory Prizes to 
ve to scholars, we will mail the Longfellow 
ooklet at the low price of 40c. per dozen 
copies. Address, M.C. BURKEL 
Station 4, Jersey City, N. J. 


Attention, Primary Teachers ! 
No More Hektograph or Night Work, 


Printed Cards brought within reach of all 


We are making a Special Otter of 7 cents per 
dozen on Manilla Sewing and Language Cards. 
150 designs to select from. Send 10 cents for 
Sample dozen Manilla and sample set White, 
with catalogue. Lotsof4 dozen Manilla cards, 
any one design, 25cts. The L. M. ERRY 

T and DESIGN CO., Publishers of Lillian 
M. Cherry’s New Industrial and Language Card 
System. Home Office, 732 Boston Block, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 








their orders for wation time. 


hybrit -and-cut combinations! Our 


igh: Ui hed 


Jr nced Diplomas Certificates for your school. Look into the matter now. _ The 


“rush season’’ will be along in a short while, and you can 


stalling the hundreds of schools that come in at the last minute and take ‘‘pot luck’’ on getting 


Artistic, Correct. _Who would inflict a backwoods ‘‘ 
ign may be had for a few 


Many : (2) Kind of School. Be wise to-day. AMES & ROLLISON CcO.. 202 Brd'y, New York. 


more jor your lore- 


Daiexss, CERTIFICATES, Etc.,of the hig hest grade {nrnished at a moderate cost to Any 
Kind of School, whether One or a Thousand be required. No shoddy type-cffects | No 


have a national r 


ion for being Chaste, 
aduate when a 
1) How 





a9 di: 
? For the rest—Tell us: 


on a 





mon 











SEE YOUR PEN BEFORE BUYING. Upon receipt of 25c. we will send you our 14kt. gold, adjustable Fountain Pen: 
Price $1.75. If satisfactory, pay the Ex. Ce. $1.50. Agents wanted. The Whitney Fountain Pen Co., Cleveland, 0. 
Teachers ; References R. E. McKisson, Mayor—W. B, NreFr, Judge Com- 





“* DRAUGHON’S PRACTICAL BOOK- 
KEEPING ILLUSTRATED,” for 


To Teachers a 
and others, #9ésstu>y and for usein literary 


Successfully used in y ee class work by teachers 
who HAVE NoT had the advantage of a business 
education. Will not require much ot the teacher’s 
time. Nothing likeit issued. Price in reach ofall, 


OVER Orders 
[\ Received 







IN 
30 Days. 


Special rates to Schools and Teachers. Sample 
copies sent for examination. Write for prices and 
circulars showing some of its Special Advantages, 
Illustrations, etc. (Mention this paper), Address 


DRAUGHON’S Practical Business College, 


Nashville, Tenn., or Texarkana, Texas. 
“Pror. DRAUGHON—I learned bookkeeping at 
home from your book, while holding a position as 
night telegraph operator.”? C.E. LEFFINGWELL, 
Bookkeeper for Gerber & Ficks, 
Wholesale Grocers, S. Chicago, Ill. 


= 


















itis our pride that - 
we enable anybody any 
where to buy or Sell or 
exchange new or secondhand 


schoolbooks 
of all the publishers 


tly and at New York prices, 
Alphabetical catalogue free to 
anyone who mentions this ad 
Hinds & Noble 


4 Cooper Institute, N. Y 
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SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 


PR ences io A tree. Fost by experts. Catalogue and | - 


ey for all graduates, 
RTHAND COLLEGE, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


at Home Shorthand by vaail tant. "cre ana 


one month’s tuition FREE. Sausser’s School 
of Shorthand, Tyrone, Penna. 


Teachers ners Vpoting tions in 
WANTED, uring, Ehe “CEN: 
TENNIAL, # Bane to weite the 
Willamette Teachers’ Exc’ . 
Nashville, Tenn. 


THE TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


has had eight years of experience. Itis the old- 

est Teachers’ mcy in the State. For ae. 
pine send 2-cent stamp to Supt. P. V. P. - 
BACKER, Palestine, Texas, U. 8. A, 














TO NORWAY AND SWEDEN.—Special Pri- 
vate Excursion to England, (with coachi ) 
Norway, Sweden, etc., 62 days, ( une 30-Aug. 31); 

erate cost. Address for circular. 
HONEYMAN, Box F, Plainfield, N. J. 





RGR oR NO 
10 Lessons 10 Cents. CIRCULARS ry 
4 8. RICE MUSIC CO,, 241 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, LLLS. 


SHORTHAND the ceaiame ‘of Senay sixty 
Reotiy ical usage—not — principles or 
vated, experiments. z was the first a4 


and untiring entérprise { n Rae vement has 


“3 its ‘ht in hog 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS ‘OR NEW YORK 
str ctor,” 20 pp. gL50. eto Phonographic Half 

ructor PP en pages, Alp 

Full Rules for Writing FREE. 

TSSAC PITMAN & SONS of 33 Union Ser 
N. w Attend Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth A 
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A SIMPLE CATARRH CURE. 


I have spent nearly fifty years in the treatment of) How did he gain the lib key 


Catarrh, and have effected more cures than any spe- 
cialist in the history of medicine. As I must soon 
retire from active practice on account of old age, I 
will, from this time on, now h the means of treatment 
and cure as used {i n my practice, Free and postpaid, 
to every reader of this oa r it suffers from this 
loathsome, dangerous disease. Thi 
is a sincere offer which ai anyone is free toaccept. Ad- 
dress, Prof. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York. 








ass as. 


++ +++ ++ +4 ~“ 


CATARRH 


= Is the most prevalent of diseases. Itisa lo ¢ 
cal ailment of the mucous membrane aswell = 
as constitutional and 


; CAN BE 
$ Cured himself in ie70 and the treatment has £ 
CURED 


thousands since, and will cure you. Send for 
the best book on catarrh ever published. 
Mailed free. 





] DR. SYKES SURE CURE CO., 
Station B, W. Madison St., Chicago. 
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Hop Compound 
A Temperance Bitter. 


3 } eke TREATMENT 50 — 

Hop d is of Hops, Choice 
Root Hove and 5 which are so finely com- 
pounded that b:; adding water to the com- 
pound ae A get eres at one-twentieth the 
cost of ordinary Ditters Most bitters are com 
ofone-fourth whisky and three-fourths water. By 
using Hop Cémpound you do not have to pay for 
—_ whisky, and get better results and better 

tters. 

If you want to EAT WELL, Loree WELL and 
SLEEP WELL, try this invigorating co und. The 
first dose will prove it the best cure for D SPEPSIA. 
and MALARIA, HEADACHE and GRIPPE you 
ever tried. It gives uick reliefin the worst L 
KIDNEY and OUS DISORDERS, and if you 
are wakeful or sleepless at night no other remedy is 
so safe to take and so good tohelp you sleep, Itis 
‘what we need for yy Sia weakness or debility. Itis 
better to take than "ee or liquors, and it 
makes NO DRUNKARDS. ‘It invigorates and stim- 
ulates, but never cea and is just what is 
wanted for health and temperance everywhere. 


We will, upon receipt of oonts Ie Saas 
lar $1 package with fine G emg: Fm 


you.aoe 
cient for g onths Treatment. Wo do this 
op Compound introduced in your 


HOP COMPOUND CO., 
457 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


our Readers:—We are personally acquainted 
th ietors of the Hep ‘ Compound Con, 
lo Just as 


ri 
a they ery suf- 
should take of their liberal offer. 
Nee ce Hormel insresee. 











Festina Lente. 





ISADORE BAKER, 


Winter has waned, yet mounds of drifted 
snow 
Linger along the lawn’s chill wascaniial | — 
slope, 
* Like stranded lives bereft of joy or 
hope, 
Apart from kindly sympathy’s warm glow 
O, April drift, the weakened earth hath 
need ? 
Of thy rich dews low locked in Winter 
dream ; 
Thou hast a part in sky, incloud or 
stream, 
The benison of waiting vale or mead. 


So there are human tasks that bide the 
will 
Of Him who knoweth why and where- 
forth of delay, 
To whom a thousand years are as a day 
That ceaseth not His purpose to fulfill. 
Then hasten slowly, list to nature’s 
voice, 
Who, ever in due season, bids rejoice ! 
—_—_——___ <> —__—_ 
A Boy in the Library. 





Alas! what ruin has he wrought 
In learning’s dim domain ! 
Invader of the realms of thought - 
And leveler of brain ! 


And scale the topmost shelf 
To batter Dante’s bust, to be 
Lamb’s butcher—by himself? 


My Milton shows an inky mark— 
A page is missed from Moore ; 

And Chaucer from his corner dark 
Has tumbled to the floor. 

And Baxter—he of saintly ‘‘Rest”’ 
And meditation deep— 

Brought from the regions of the blest, 
Lies in the touseled heap ! 


Sage treatises on ancient Greek 
And dissertations long, 
And soul-enchanting love lays speak 
Promiscuous from the throng. 
From corners drear I sadly hear 
Old Duncan’s dying groans ; 
A handful’s gone from Hamlet’s hair 
And Banquo suns his bones ! 


Then in the rare and classic wreck 
I see the tryant’s form : 
His arms are round his mother’s neck— 
A refuge in the storm ! 
And as his rosy lips meet mine 
And showery ringlets fall, 
A world of Shakespeare I’d resign— 
His kiss is worth them all! 
—Frank L. Stanton. 





$100 Reward, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded es 
that science has been able to cure in all its s' 
and thatisCatarrh. Hall’s Cetarrh Cure is ie 
only Pe Ow cure now known to the medical 
frat tarrh being aconstitutional disease, 
requires Srocmtitutional treatment. Hall’sCatarrh 
Cure is taken a ae Bey weds the 
blood and mucous su 
destroying the foundation of the, d e and ne. 
ing the patient strength by buildi ng uP. up thecon- 
stitution and assisting natare in d its work. 
The proprietors have so much faith in its cura- 
tive powers, that they offer One Hundred Dollars 
for any case that it fails to cure, Send for list ef 
Testimonials, Add 


¥. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 
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Reliance High Grade Fast 
Black Satteen Under oo 
Full fashioned with sores 
Fibre Cording. Pay, 


e- 
sirable a. maoterate pesced. 


ants wanted. Price Lists 
Free. 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES WANTED. 


ply publishers with thousands of names 
= 100, er 5c. each, cash, for collecting 
pveqenr and addresses. Only those meaning business 
uested to write, enclosing 10 1-cent a for 

k holding 500 names, with full 








= price, $1.00 per year. Toenter the contest, it is nec- 








Address, 
Street, New York 





one ern soy ig FER POM Household 
HERBENE Co. CO. B Box 19, Sta. Sta. L, New York. 


BEAUTY ON TRIAL, FREE! 





joted 
Sample box of M: French Skin 
p45.00 Food, magical tissue “balides original Fr 


Beautifier, free for stamp. 10 years success in th 

8. A dainty, fragrant, ant, hstogenetic dressing. Dell Delight. 
- = to use, . perreone results. 
Feeds eushion tite of ee — : 


wrinkles, 
ee oodwa ies, 5b penis. “Sivan” Tellet 


conlitene in each locality for our Wholesole 7 
and e House, Estab. 1885. A paying businesse 
No experiment. 


Notice this to-day. This ad.may not appear again 


$100 |GIVEN 
1'GOLD/AWAY 


in form the test number of words from 
the wietterst in RELIABILITY? Youcan make — 
or more words, we feel sure, and if you do, you wi 
receive a good reward. Do not use any letter more 
times than parece in the word. Use no lan, 
except English. Wordss a alike, but with differ- 
ent meaning, can be used but once. Use any ¢ diction- 
ary. Pronouns, nouns, youn, Tyatte 9 gage = 
fix: jectives. proper nouns all 
that legitimats word will be allowed. von it 
out in this manner: Rat, let, lye, lie, =— bit, bite, 
bet, bat, etc. Use these words in your list. The pub- 
lisher of WoMAN’s WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER 
eypore: iy will pay #2. .00 in gold to the person able 
to make the eemet ist of words from the letters in 
the word RELIA rp El $10.00 for the second ; 
$5.00 for the third ; 00 for the fourth, and $2.00 each 
for the thirty next ists, The above rewards 
are given free and without ceubheastiee for the pur- 


















1 pose of attracting attention to our handsome woman’s 


Magazine, thirty-six one hundred and forty- 
four long columns, finely il ustrated and all original 
matter, long and short stories by ine best authors ; 







essary for you, tosend 25 centsin stamps or silver 
for a three-months’ trial subscription with your list 
of words, and every person sending 25 cents and a list 
of twenty words or more is guaranteed an — 
present, by return mail in addition to the magazin 
of & 186-page book, ‘“Treasure Island,” b Robedt 
is Stevenson, a facinating story "of love ana 
thrilling adventure. Satisfaction guaranteed in every 
case or money refunded. Lists should be sent at 
am and B later than May 15. The names and 
addresses 1 contestants will be printed in 
June e tesue, Published in May. Our publication has 
been established ten years. We er — to any 
mercantile agency for our standing. e your list 
naw. Address WOMAN’S WORLD PUBLIGHING 














Price $42.00 
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., 225-6-7 Temple Court Building, New York City, 





CENTRAL TEACHERS BUREAU EDWARD C. DIXON 1330 ARCH ST., PHILA, 











Sold b Te. 
Hall's Feamile Pills are the best. 


Wuste tor the School. 


“erry Melodies. si 


(Worps anp Music.) Every school should have music and every 
pupil of suitable age should have a Singing Book. You, as a teacher, 
will be looked upon as a leader in the matter. If you have not suitable 
singing books for the school, you will be expected to select such. Can 
you do better than adopt Merry Melodies? It is excellent! It is cheap! 
We claim it to be the best! We have arranged for a large edition printed 
expressly for our patrons and can furnish them at the very lowest prices. 
The regular price is 15c. each or $1.65 per dozen. We furnish them ag 
follows: Single copy 15 cents. } 


$1.44 Postage 13 cts. extra. 


LR a oneimpeweds ve 


ss 3.85 73 39 ¢ 6c 


, 5.00 C3 52 ¢ “ 
TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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NORIMIAL INSTRUCTOR. 








7} Describe rooms and colorsand we will 

mail samples to suit. Pleasant and 

4 r] pretsabhs: employment for leisure 

g ; : eumaeee=s hours. Ladies or Gentlemen make 

| liberal commissions selling from our large sam- 
hee ot which represent complete assortment. 


e spring season, when demand is] and man 
good sales easily made, isat hand. Oneagent only inatown. Large books by express, $1.00 deposit 
required. UNITED STATES WALL PAPER CO., 416 Race Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


S The Colorado Teachers’ Agency € 
Wants competent teachers for the desirable positions 
which it is asked to fill. Address 


FRED DICK, Manager, 
Kittredge Building, gen ix & A DENVER, COLORADO. 


SCHOOL MUSIG 2% 5.0: HANSON: _ Nearly 


One Quarter of a [lillion of 
These Books have Been Sold. 

Their success is Phenomenal because they are the Chea 
Books Published. The words are R: and the Melodies Captiva’ . They 


and meet School Music 
completely charm every school into which they are introduced. The list is as follows: 


MERRY MELOD 64 pp, manilla covers, 15c per copy, or $1.65 perdoz. prepaid. SILVERY 
NOTES (a book to follow Merry Melodies) 48 pp., manilla covers, 15 cts. = copy, or $1.50 per doz. 
id. Y SONGS, introducing the novel Key or Guide to the Artof Reading and Sing- 
Standard songs. covers; 118 pp., 30cts. per copy, or $3.00 
per doz. net or $3.60 prepaid. PRIMARY AND CALISTHENIC SONGS; 100 pp., 75 of whichare 
lendid Motion Calisthenic songs and 25 are Musical Drills. A ns hand-book for the 
mary and Intermediate Teacher. 50 cts. per Copy: prepaid. GOLDEN GLEES, The Great 
Big chool Song Book (Just Out.). 173 pages of the Brightest and Best Music Written by the leading 
musical authors in the U.S. Itis without an equal. 173 pp. board covers 35 cents per copy or $8.60 
Ser doz. net, or $4.20 prepaid. 
‘We ask every teacher to try these books. We guarantee them as recommended. 
NO FREE BOOKS. Send price in full for samples. A copy each of the above five 
books will be sent on receipt of $1.25. 
Oth Publi ti Columbian School Report Cards. The most complete published, $1.00 
er ca ons. per 100. Also ‘“‘Something to Speak’’ 10c per copy. 
Sheet Music - “The Old Nest” (Commencement Song and Chorus) 35 cents. ‘Sewing the 
taking Plantation Song and Chorus) 35 cents. 


Tares” (Sacred Song and Chorus) 35 cents. ‘“Brudder Eben Cotch a Coon” (A 
“Willies Wooing” (A tender Love Song and Chorus) 
85 cts, All four for 75 cents. They are splendid for Entertainments, Teachers’ Meetings, Etc. 
Address S. C. HANSON & CO., Sites” 
Williamsport, Ind. 




























How to Prepare for a Givil Service Examination. 


Our new book contains just what is required. The subject matter is so caretully 
condensed and so simply stated that you can prepare yourself in a few weeks to 
successfully pass any Civil Service Examination. 

This book also contains all the necessary directions for applicants, including blank 
forms of application, rules and requirements of candidates for positions as copyists, 
clerks, carriers and messengers. 

More than 6,000 appointments will be made this year. Whyshould you not secure 
one of these? If you begin now, you will have ample time to prepare for the next ex- 
amination. We will mail How To PREPARE FoR A CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION to 
any address in the United Stazes for 55 cents. 

TEACHERS IMPROVETIENT CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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A Song of Spring. 


Sunbeams kiss the tiny bud, 
Whispering, ‘‘Open! Spring is here !’’ 
Raindrops tap it on the head, 
Saying, ‘‘Come! you need not fear.”’ 
Robin Readbreast swells his throat, 
Sings, ‘“How glad, how glad am I!” 
Even Froggie’s happy note 
Sounds from the pond near by. 


Wakened by these joyful sounds, 
Little leaflet lifts his head ; ‘ 
Shy and wond’ring peeps around, 
From his cozy winter bed. 
Southward gently rocks the limb, 
Leaflet opens wide in glee, 
Joins in Nature’s glorious hymn, 
“Spring, we welcome thee !”” 
—- + —___. 
Baby’s Pigs. 





Ten little pigs that grow and thrive, 
Rosy and plump and clean ; 

Two little pens, each holding five, 
And the owner is Baby ’Gene. 

They wriggle about, and root and dig, 
And push again and again, 

Till at last we find one dear little pig 
Is out of the little red pen. 


Baby ’Gene is a little old man, 
Bald and serious, too ; 
He looks to the pigs whenever he can, 
But he has a great deal to do. 
And this little pig says he’1l get some corn, 
And the next one cries: “O where!” 
Aud the little one says, ‘In Grandpa’s 
barn ?”’ 
And the great one knows it’s there. 


Four pearly grains he can plainly see ; 
Have them he must and will ; 

He strains and struggles—but ‘‘quee— 

quee—quee’”’ 

He can’t get over the sill ! 

So he’s given it up, and off he goes, 
(With Grandfather ’Gene before), 

Snubbing and rubbing his little bare nose 
On the way to the pantry door. 


You queer little pig, you’re ever so bold, 
But it never, never will do! 
The great wide world would be cruel and 
cold 
To a little pink mite like you. 
Mamma must bring her needle and yarn 
And build up the fence again, 
For the five little pigs would be quite 
forlorn 
Outside of the little red pen. 
— Youth’s Companion. 
———_——_~g>o____ 
Cause and Effect. 





Sitting in a barber shop the other day, 
patiently waiting my turn, I noticed a 
prominent clergyman being shaved by a 
barber who had evidently become un- 
nerved by the previous night’s dissipa- 
tion. 

The performance was watched breath- 
lessly ; the expected cut arrived,and the 
clergyman’s blood bedewed his chin. 

He looked up atthe artist reproach- 
fully, and said : 

‘You see, my man, what comesof hard 
drinking.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the barber consol- 
ingly, ‘‘it makes the skin tender.’”’—Lon- 


don Figaro. 





THIN? GET FLESH | 
WEAK ? GET STRONG | 


FAT-TEN-U AND CORPULA MAKE A 
POUND OF FLESH A DAY. THEY 
CURE NERVE AND BRAIN EX- 

HAUSTION. ° 


Nothing Like Loring’s Predigested Fat- 
Making and Life-Giving Foods Was 
Ever Known Before—Their Reviving 
Power is One of the Medical Won- 
ders of the Age—They Rejuvenate Pre- 
maturely Old Men and Women. 


Ws 


f 





JENNIE WILDE WARREN. 


itis petter to be a young old manor woman 
than a prematurely old young man or woman. 

Corpula and Fat-Ten-U together are recognized 
by the medical prefession asasafe and certain 
cure for nervous prostration. They are perfectly 
harmless to any one in any condition, however 
delicate. Fat-Ten-U is put up in both tablets and 
liquid form. Some prefer liquid remedies. Some 
like the tablets, because they are handy to take 
while traveling or attending to business. The 
Liquid Fat-Ten-U and the Fat-Ten-U Tablets are 
alike in effectiveness and curative power. 

Writing from her home in Indianapolis, Ind., 
Mrs.Jennie Wilde Warren, whose portrait is above, 
says: “I took one bottle of Fat-Ten-U and two 
bottles of Corpula, and they increased my weight 
thirty pounds and made me more healthy and 
vigorous than I had been for years. These foods 
cured me of sleeplessness and terrible nervous 
attacks, and gave me fine development where I 
was too thin and ungraceful.” 

Mrs. Nellie Walters Wright, W. 68th st., New 
York City, writes: “I became all run down and 
exhausted. My nervous system was weakened, 
and I wasso weak as to be confined to my bed. 
Dr. Hamilton prescribed Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and 
Corpula Foods, and in three weeks they made 
me able to goout. In six weeks I was feeling 
quite well, and at the end of eight weeks my 
weight had increased from 97 te 141. I recom- 
mend these foods to all debilitated and prema- 
turely old men and women.” 

NO TREATMENT BETTER! 
NO TREATMENT CHEAPER! 

CORPULA, $1.00 a package. 

FAT-TEN-U TABLETS, $1.00 a package. 

LIQUID FAT-TEN-U, $1.00 a boitle. 

Free advise about your thinness or any disease 
from our CHICAGO MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Send for ‘How to Get Plump and Rosy.” 

ONE MONTH’S TREATMENT, $2.00 by mail. 

All leading druggists sell Fat-Ten-U and Cor- 
pula. Send mail and express orders to 


LORING & CO., Dep’t. 105, 


No. 115 State Street, Chicago, [IL 
No. 42 West 22d Street, New York City, 
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On Knitting ig containing 
*... new pee oA ‘crigaal dei designs for Shawls, 
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TEACHERS SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Chromo Reward and Gift Cards. New Pretty Artisti 
of Flowers, Scenes, Views Crescent ahields, 
Panels, Landscapes, Juveniles, Birds, Ships, etc. 
Price, 12 cards, sate i ee no 12c;-4. etn 
53gx71g 80c;-7x9 50c. 
Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 
Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Mounted 
Frosted, Chromo Reward and Gift Cards, Reward, G 
and Teachers Books, Speakers, P! Drills, Marches, 
Deere. Recitations, Tableaux, Dramas, Comedies, 
Farces, Entertainments, ‘Alphabet, Number, Drawing, 
Reading, Prize, Honor, Merit, Credit. Perfect 
School Aids, Ropers, Diplomas, Ce tes, etc., free. 
All postpaid ty mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 


A.J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA. 


Gift | turned they are placed in a large drum 





TELEGRAPHY 


nt poo for a; yome men. Situations 


FISK . TELEGRAPH SCHOOL 
Box 265, Lebanon, Penna. 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 


Can Ald Their Students by Having Them Read 
HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students of 
Blectricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. 
ing. Architectural Drawing. Architecture. 
Plumb: Steam eering. Heating. 
Ventilation.Civil eering. Prospecting. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 


HOME pdb Box 1048 Scranton, Pa. 


HAIR ON THE FAGE 


= 14 etectunlly w without chemicals or instrussents 
a nceconfidential in plainsealed enve'! wie 
N. PERRY, Ae39 Box 93, Oak Park, | 


Sone BARGAINS. Cheapest Place on Earth, 
to buy goods. Knee pants l4c; men’s jeans pants 
49c ; flannel overshirts 19c ; smoking tobacco per Ib. 
10c ; boys’ — 10 heavy envelopesic; a* -y ty 
pails 8¢ ; bo co per paper lc; sardines per box 3c; 
men’s congress 8 shoes 98c ; men’s solid working 
ao od : senek an $1. = roan Le hag H _ 
r gold plate ring 1c. Sen 
ouprce list. C. As “Willard Co., 177 Monroe St, 


Woe Cure 
SICK HEADACHE 


A pleasant quick and lasting cure. Thousands 
of testimonials from grateful people who have 
been cured. We send you the Medicine free 
and post-paid. We take all risks. Write to-day 
Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New York. 


CUTAN MANDOLIN BAO RYIRLIE 


teaches Yon te play Pant aR a ed — 
TAUQHT sesretia 3 inten. ¢ Compl. outiit for either instrument de. 
U. 8. Music Co., 47 Hewett Block, Cin’ti., 0. 
THE BEST INK MADE. 
Send 10 cents for gmple P pink by cy eet pe 
paid, Handy Packagé Dye Co 























AGENTS, Fine liquid PER FUMES, Household 
Goods, rofits, Ex. , Terms 
HERBENE CO., Box 17, Sta. L, New York. 


How Spools are Made. 





Birch wood is preferred. The wood is 
first sawed into sticks four or five feet 
long and seven-eighths of an inch to three 
inches square, according to the size of 
the spool to be produced. These sticks 
are thoroughly seasoned. They are 
sawed into short blocks’ and dried in 
a hot-air kiln. At the time they are 
sawed holes are bored perpendicularly 
through each block, which is set on one 
end under a rapidly revolving long- 
shanked auger. 

Next, one whirl of each little block 
against some little knives that are turn- 
ing at lightning speed fashions it into a 
spool, according to pattern desired, and |; 
that, too, at a rate of one a second for 
each set of knives. A row of small boys 
feed the spool-making machine by sim- 
ply placing the blocksin a spout,selecting | ; 
the best, and throwing out the knotty 
and defective stock. 

The machine is ‘‘automatic,’’ but there 
are some things which it cannot do, 
hence the employment of the small boys 
above mentioned. After the spools are 


and revolved rapidly until they have 
taken on a fine polish. For some special 
purpose they are dyed yellow, black or 
red, according to taste. When one sees 
a spool of thread marked ‘‘200” or ‘300 
yards,’”’ it does not signify that the 
thread has been measured, but that the 
spool has been gauged, and is supposed 
to have that amount of thread upon it.— 
Harrison’s Magazine. 
+o 
Supreme Justices’ Gown. 








Ex-President Harrison tells of the con- 
tention created over the question of an 
appropriate Court dress for the Justices 
of the Federal Supreme Court inthe Jan- 
uary Ladies’ Home Journal. ‘‘When the 
constitutional organization of the Court 
had been settled and the high duty of 
selecting the Justices had been performed 
by Washington,’’ he says, ‘‘the smaller, 
but not wholly unimportant question of 
a Court dress loomed up, and much 
agitated and divided the minds of our 
public men. Shall the Justices wear 
gowns? And if yea, the gown of the 
scholar, of the Roman Senator, or of the 
priest ? Shall they wear the wig of the 
English Judges? Jefferson and Hamilton 
who had differed so widely in their views 
as to the frame of the Constitution were 
again in opposition upon these questions 
relating to millinery and hair-dressing. 

Jefferson was against any needless of- 
ficial apparel, but if the gown was to 
carry he said: ‘For Heaven’s sake dis- 
card the monstrous wig which makes the 
English Judges look like rats peeping 
through bunches of oakum,’ Hamilton 
was for the English wig with the English 
gown. Burr was for the English gown, 
but against the ‘inverted wool-sack 
termed a wig.’ The English gown was 
taken and the wig left, and I am sure 
that the flowing black silk gown still 
worn by the Justices helps to preserve 


in the courtroom that dignity and sense 
of solemnity which should always char- 


The Memorial Edition 


of that immortal work, 
Cabin,”’ will be welcome by all lovers of 
boo Mrs. Stowe, the author, said, 
“This story is to show how Jesus 

who liveth and was dead, and now is 
alive and for ever more, has still a moth- 
er’s love for the poor and lowly, and no 
man can sink go low but that Jesus Christ 
will stoop to take hishand.”’ Theauthor 
also said, ‘‘I could not control the story. 
It wrote itself. The Lord Himself wrote 
it, and I was the humblest of the instru- 

ments in His hand.” This new edition 
gives a new and added charm to the re- 
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Sd National Bank Bldg, Washington, D. 





markable story. It isa handsome vol- 
ume of seven hundred aor is pro- 
fusely illustrated with half-tone en- 


——- made from new wash-drawings. |B 
big sum of money has been expended 

in the illustrations, and they command 
much attention wherever seen. This is 
the grandest work for agents to sell that 
was ever published, and it possesses im- 
mense salability and a asian notfound 
in other books. It will pay anyone to 
interest himself in the very attractive 
offer that the Standard Publishing Oo., 
of Philadeiphia make for handling this 
book. See are advertisement. 


DEAFNESS 


and head noises relieved ayaing 
Common 


Wilson’s 

Drums.-. New scientific iaear 
tion ; different from all other 
devices. The onl safe, simple, 
comfortable and invisible r 
Drum in the world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. 

eine. ge Write for 


; peaape let Free 
ILSON EAR DRUFI CO. 
TRADE MARK 602 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Wanted! 
CANVASSING - AGENTS 


For School Furniture and Supplies. New 
Goods, Exclusive Territory and Liberal Commis- 
sions. BEAL & DANIELS, 
Northville, Mich. 


Diplomas, Reports and Records, 


The ‘Roll of Honor’ School Supplies 
of all kinds. cone les and price list on 























Why Pay From 25 Cents to $1.00-For 


River, The 


BRYANT BOOKLET Meer poms 
Death of the Flowers, ete, eter Bound in 


etc. 
Covers, an ‘ey design in colors, with 
ey 
ions ou e@ wor to 
Touches :. Weoffer this Fine Art at the 
ay iow a ouiae c00f 10 Comts 


paid and tn and din Booklet at a trifling 
them at the low price of 5 cay} Conta haat Dozen, 


and 80 Cents per 
os Cc. SUnEML, 
Station 4, Jersey City, N. J. 


Ladies Who Desire a i Figure 


Sweetheart, Wife [or Mother 
New arian w. S. OY CORSETS 


ing, 
unten oyna our ace 
Clasps « and Steels Rust-Proof. 
Unbreakable 5 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 
Testimonials from all sections. 


Agents Wanted acscrxive 
The “aoe Co., 
Rocheste 








WEA: 


$300.00 cash 


A 25c. 
Pattern 


This New Five 
Gored Skirt 


FREE 
To Every One 





application. |, HODG wt, Stern O. 
Successors to Shepard & Bi. . ef OW many 
you think you 
can make from 





the letters in 








When yau can get 


Catalogues FRE 


Sheet [lusic 


ually as 
copy. Send 7 cents for sample copy of ei 
vocal or yt and you will want shone. 


INDSOR MU 


221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


at 7cents 


SIC oh. 





WE MANUFACTURE 


The Tarr Noiseless Blackboard Pointer hour 
ber tip) and the Gifford Aintiess Ink-well (cork 
cover) and are pre the wants of the 


The W.A ‘Choate Co., 24 State St. dy oy fh N.Y. 





powder sufficient for one quart best quality of ink: 
a box. In order to introduce our ink we will send for 


pens free with each order. Anyone sending us six 


Send 10c. for full particularsand samples worth four 
times the money. Nostamps. 
N. W. INK CO., Redmond, Wash. 














acterize the place of judgment.” 


Use | Damin's Non-Perspiration fect and 
en 


Medical Go, Dansvilles Ne et 


universe a short peeos eg ad and af the right prices. | for thd next twenty-fi 


Save money by making your own ink | Zinein the world. 
MONEY, Ink powder put up in boxes containing prone ate deen latest sip ies 
May Monto yan it invaluable as an absolutely 
¥4 ‘a m, render v le as a 
green, black, violet and red. Sent post-paid for 15c. relixble } lon Guide. 


sixty days only, a beautiful penholder and 1 doz.steel | of words 25 
Months’ Trial “Subscription to MoDEs. 


MOonDEs ex: 
of successful 8} 


word “METROPOLITAN @9 Use each letter as 
desired, but not more times than itappears in “Met- 
r | ropolitan”—verbs, pronouns, adjectives, nouns, ad- 
Verbs, plurals allowed. Wordsspelled alike, but hav- 
ing different meanings, count asone word. Use any 
standard dictionary. All legitimate English words 


count, Proper nouns, prefixes, suffixes, obsolete and 
Soreign words do not count, Work it out as follows: 
Pole, top, man, men, tan, aunt, port, rope, etc. 


Our Offer. We will pay 100 for the list, 
for the second art for the third, $10 each 

for the next five, $5 =. r ae = ten, and $1 each 
3 is to ae we will 


Also co: ters and Send for spec- | divide onene —_- ang AE the aggregate 
ial price-list elise to'schools, oven ty 4 globes, maps, | sum of $300, according to merit. a you. think 
crayons, erasers you could be one Ort ine forty-three ‘RY IT. 


Our Purpose.—The above ela for mental 


ag te of U.S. Military Academy fr with first | effort are given free and without consideration for the 
mention paper. urpose of attracting attention to MODES, by May 
you asad ) ton, the most 4-7 up- te Fashion 


eto with beaut! N 
8 ies ‘in ies,’ misses’ and 
real necessity in every 
an Fashion Hints, being by 


Our Conditions. —You must send with your list 
cents (stamps or silver) for a Three 


Our Extra Inducement.—Every person sending 


orders at 15c. each will receive in addition one of the | 25 cents and a list of 15 words or more, will, in addi- 
most complete, useful and convenient fountain pens —_ to three months’ subscription, receive 


Ly 
ttern of this latest style skirt . 6984 


in use. Retail price 75c, Agents make big profits. {ittustrated above), in any size from 22 to 80 inches. 


Aim.—tThe present monthly circulation of 
sand ceeds 100,00, b A wy ed oy how on 
This contest will close Ma. 1 next, so the names 
llers ong =f petted is Seon issue 


of MopEs. mailed June 15th, Pout SEND IN 


LIST AT \ hd a our responsibility we peter 
ercant dle Agen 
7 eee oa, lion MAG. MAGAZINE, 


Dept. 530. 180 WHITE STREET, N 
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RFADY APRIL (st, THE SEED SOWER 


New music for Schools and Gospel 


By A. F. Myers. 192 pages firmly bound and 
ee eT cover. geal 
oz, Single copy Bpesimen pages . 
One Me to and 
Choristers for examination on of 25 cents in 
stamps. Address, 
W. W. Whitney Co., Publishers, 


‘oledo, 0. 
4&@Mention this paper when writing. 


A Choice 
Present. 


For every 25 cents to apply on new ee 
sent us for The Educator we will send SO- 
LUTELY FREE any one book from the list given 





below. 
HOUSE OF THE POE’S POETICAL 
SEVEN GABLES, w . 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Edgar Allen Poe. 
BRYANT’S POEMS. | REPRESENTAT’VE 
William C. Bryant. MEN, 
EMERSON’S Ralph W. Emerson. 
ESSAYS, THE SCARLET 
Ralph W. Emerson. LETTER, 
EVANGELINE. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Henry W. Longfellow. TOM prow ey ys 
HISTORT SNcr, Thomas Hughes. 
Yonge. hebeiatates 5“: ™ s, 
ASTOR MANY, John G. Whittier. 
vate | WONBER meth 
‘or rr 
LONGFELEOEMS, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Henry W. Longfellow. onan 
ELL’S POEMS. 9 
Oy el Loe eumaa — 
PAUL AND 
VIRGINIA, TALES, 
Saint Pierre. Nathaniel Hawthorne, 





This means that if you send 75 cents for THE 
EpvucatTor, with Method Supplement, one year, 
ou will get three books | nord | if 50 cents 


or the paper without the Supplement, two 
books. The books are printed ype. 
contain about 200 are bound 
im imitation of leather, and the covers are 
stamped in gilt. 


Every teacher needs a oy current topic paper. 
Why not subscribe for THE EpucATOR now when 
ag ean receive the full value of the money sent | 
n ooks and thus get the paper one year 
ly free. Address 


THE EDUCATOR, 
35, 37, 39 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


$500 


you Pp 
ent anyway, and if your 
list is the largest you 
will get $100.00in cash. 
; Here are the rules to 
follow: Use only words 
he English la: 


Do not use any — 





nouns, pronouns, pre- 
xes, es, any Jegit- 
imate word. is is the 


way: Fascinates, faces, 
face, ace, as, ate, eat, 
neat, sat, sit, etc. Use 
th rds. The pub- 


than ft. appears in FAS- 
; an it a) 
CINATES. Words 
spelled alike can be used 
only once. Use any dic- 
tionary, and we allow 
5 to be cou.ted proper 
lisher of THE AMERICAN 
Woman ive away, 
on Mey 15, the sum of 
=f “ the” ad 
Pot liste of words as 
above. $100to the person 
making the largest list; 
$50 for the sccond lars- 
three larg: 


est lists; $2) each for 
$15 to each of the next thr 
nine; — to 











da 

trea the Ltr f ten pular novels, by well. 

known authors: “A Bird of l’assage,” by Bea 
raden; ‘“‘The False Friend," )7 Virginia F. To nd; 
ps th ugh,” by kett Winwood ; “A 
Heart Unspotted,” by John trange tater; “Her 
t K * by Elis Wheeler Wilcox; “In Three 
eeks,”* b alter Besant; “ Where the Chain 
Galls,” by Florence M: t; “A Bachelor’s Vow, 
iken ; “ The Fugitive Bride,” by Rett 
‘as Saved,” rict 


. Send your list at once. If you win 
one of the prizes your name will be published in cur 
June Address 


February 13, 1896, the American Falls 
at Niagara were practically dry, so that 
it was possible to walk safely from the 
main shore to Goat Island. Such athing 
has not been known before or since. 

——_—__—_———__+>-e _-______ 

The new reform in writing is making 
peg: progress,so the advocates of Verti- 
cal Writing claim. 

The pens made for this purpose by the 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., their Vertical 
Writers,are exactly suited for this style. 


—-—-- +o ____ 


In sending for catalogues and circulars 

of text-books do not forget to drop a 

1 card to Williams & Rogers, of 

hester, N. Y. The text-books issued 

by this house have been widely adopted 
within the past few months. 


OLD BOOKS $25? Samy For 


A. J. Crawford,312 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Best Sachets, postpaid 10c. silver to introduce cata- 
logues to new customers. Wm. S. Maxwell, o. L. 
Triadelphia, W. Va. 


SHORTH AND taught by MAIL, First lesson 
FREE, Situations secured. 

Write W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswrco, N. Y. Booke 
keeping, Penmanship and Spanish by Mail. 
for distributing a few cir- 


LESSONS BY MAI culars among your 


friends, or very cheap for cash. Com’! and Normal 

branches. We mean just what we say. Particulars 

free. Birch Corr. School, Oak Mills, Kan. 
money when out of 


BOYS AND GIRLS st atts 


and we will tell you how ; no money wanted. 
N. 1. STAYNER &€ CO., Providence, R. I. 


00 000 Blotting pads given away. Send 25c.for 6 
5 fine artists pencils and I willsend a lot of 
is. A solid gold fountain pen $1.00. A menthol in- 
er for 30c. cures headache, catarrh,etc. 150 popular 
songs and music, 10c. J. D. JOHNSTON, 69 Mill St., 
Newport, R. I. 

















who wish to make 








Professors and Teachers will find profitable em- 
ployment, while Students make their entire college 
expenses, during vacation, selling our Original Ster- 
eoscopic Views and new dark-chamber Vistasco \. 
Special Series of Views of Inauguration of McKinley, 
March 4, ’97. GRIFFITH & GRIFFITH, Philadelphia. 


WARRIOR Sherewithal— 2 pace 

20th edition. Price $1. 25 

B oO L D her cent offto Ministers and Teachers. 

ell noone. Let others find its ad- 

vantage as you did, with t--o-cent stamp for particu- 

lars. ae Book Co., Bourse Bldg., 
Philadelphia, 
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Sium SCKA large package, lUc, 3 packages, Zc. 
Embroidery Silk, bunch of 25 skeins, oil eolom, 20c. 
Quilt patterns, 400 styles, 10c. each ; 3 for 25c. 32 page 
Cat’l and Sheet of 100 Crazy Stitches, with order, or 
2c. LADIES’ ART Co.,203 Pine St., Box 71,St. Louis, Mo. 
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LAW BY 


No line of study offers greater advantages | 
to the professional man, the business man, 
the teacher or student, than a thorough » 
knowledge of the principles of law, and « 
4 these advantages can best be obtained by 
) the study of an AMERICAN SYSTEM. 
<a 0000000 <a> 


POLO DNDN ONLY VY 


We offer four courses: 
1. A Preparatory Law Course. 
2. A Course in Commercial Law. 
3. A Course preparing the Stud- 
dent for admission to the Bar. 
4. A Course in Practice for the 


Young Lawyer. 
0000000 
The above courses are based upon AMER- 
ICAN LAW, and illustrated by AMERICAN 
CASES. R 
If you wish to profit from your leisure, 
write for catalogue to 


COLUMBIAN 


CORRESPONDENCE LAW SCHOOL, : 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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In a Cuban Cell. 





BY CLARA HOUENSCHILD. 





Hide your light, bright stars of Heaven, 
For a lone heart breaks to-night ; 

And I fain would hide my sorrow, 
In the darkness of the night. 


Not a friend is near to comfort, 
Cheer me on my gloomy way, 
Tho’ my life-blood flows for Cuba, 

At the dawning of the day. 


How my soul is rent with anguish, 
As death’s hour draws slowly nigh! 
Sad, yet proud, that I for Cuba, 
Still defiantly may die. 


Bind these muscles, cruel Spaniards, 
And these hands enchain in scorn ; 

But my soul remains unconquered, 
Tho’ I die at break of morn. 


Holy stars of Heaven, bear witness, 
Not for selfish end or gain, 

Will the dawning of to-morrow, 
Count a Cuban soldier slain. 


Love of freedom, born within me, 
That to slavery can not yield, 

‘Freedom ! tho’ a Spanish tyrant, 

Drench with blood our battle-fields. 


Bondage is for slaves and cowards, 
Not for noble sons, and brave ; 
Proudly will a Cuban perish, 
Ere he crawl a bondaged slave. 


Farewell, Cuba, I must leave thee ; 
Draw me closely to thy breast ; 

When the morning light beholds thee, 
In thy bosom I shall rest. 


One regret I have to offer, 

That I can not give thee more, 
For to free thy bondaged children, 
I would fain die ten times o’er. 


How I shudder, when I ponder 
What has been and is to be. 

Yet my heart leaps up with gladness, 
Knowing thou wilt yet be free. 


All alone, bright stars, I wander, 
Up and down my prison cell, 
Offering up my soul’s devotion, 
For the land I love so well. 


For my soul is yet unconquered, 
And unconquered goes to God. 

It will fall in benediction, 

Where the soul-tried Cubans trod. 


Strike my brothers! Yield? No, never, 
To the Spainards brutal chains, 

Yield not to the terms of bondage, 
While one drop of blood remains. 


Cuban mothers, pure and saintly, 
Ye who gave your noble brave, 
O’er the graves ye fondly cherish 
Freedom’s banner yet shall wave. 


Ah! I see the morn is breaking, 

Stars are fading one by one, 

Hear oh! Spain, a son of freemen, 
Meekly prays, ‘“Thy Will Be Done.” 


For a loving father guides us, 

And in Him we put our trust, 
Strike, loved Cuba, strike for freedom 
He who hears thy prayers, is just. 





Is the theme too high for the children? 


If so, you will fail again. 
Is the language too difficult for the 








‘ TuE AMERICAN WomAN, 119 and 
1 Nassau street, Dept. 73, New York City, N. Y. 









children ? go, another failure, 





Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 
SPENCERIAN 
 — 


PERRY & CO. 


107 






Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 
name of the school is given, 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, - New York, N. Y. 
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= ~SKIRT 
son QUPPORTER. 


No safety pi: *‘o break or unfasten. Reqaires no 
handling. Worksitself. Fits any belt, silk or 
leather. Silver, Black or Gilt finishes, 10 cents. 
Sterling. 50 cents. Mailed on receiptof price. State 
width of belt. Great Seller for Agents, 
S. J. & W. 0. SIMMONS, Boston, Myrss. 














$100 BICYCLES AT ‘ix COST 

“oA sa $37.00 ONLY 
LATEST 1897 MODELS 
From manufacturer 
to-rider direct at one- 
third agents’ prices, 
THIS SLASHING CUT in 
prices is the result of dull times and an immense stock. 
EASTERN WHEEL WORKS, Box aa2, Washington, N. J. 















fay be right 
FZ wor when comes the night 
@ nothing compares with a 
a CHEERFUL BRIGHT LIGHT, 
Natfonal Illuminating Gas Burner, 


FREE Fits any kerosene lamp. Nochim- 
SAMPLES « : ney. smokeor w:ck. More power, 
ful and cheaper than gas. rom 8 

TO AGENTS. to % jets. 


National Illuminating Co. Dep. 239 Broadway,N.Y. 


SALESMEN CAN MAKE $100 


A month selling our office and labor saving spec- 
ialties TO MERCHANTS BY SAMPLE. 100 per cent. 
profit.—every merchant wants them, Write for 
terms. MODEL Mr’G. Co,, Box I; South Bend,Ind, 
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300 ORDERS 74. to 4100 pro 
fit every day of the year.”’ Outfit 30 cts. Mase. 
funded. JAS. H. EARLE, Pub., Boston, Mass. 


ATTENTION TEACHERS ! 


lf Unprofitably Employed. Salary Guaranteed. 
The —ae have a line of circulating libraries 
for towns and atten oy which solicitors can handle 
—— a ey oe 2000 clubs have been estab- 
duri the pa st ten years. The work is not 
sate a ape ben! F penneunae even a fascination for 
Renrcnentatives make as high as $2000.00 

year. Reasonable cash wages unconditionally guar- 
anteed on six months cont Address for particu- 
lars, H. Parmelee Library Co., Des Moines, I. 


FREE 
TO BALD HEADS, 


We will mail on appli- 
cation, information 
how to grow hai 

a bald head, stop tale 
hair and remove 
diseases. — 














Altenheim Med. 
Dept. A.R. Box 779, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





I HAVE 


50,000 BOOKS 
| WANT TO SELL THEM! 


Books of got grey. description, mostly new, man 
he prices will astound ou | 
ye: malt ‘ou my last two catalogs 
Shop, 169 Madison St., Chicago. 


FOR Uy: ‘anish Fee 








TRY IT FREC 


in your own home and 


je b; 818 
y mat & $11.50, 


pay from 
ave cn par nd profits. 
000 in use- Catalogue and 
K\testimonials Free. Write of once. 


ie fall 
158-164 West Van Buren St. Boot 


WE CURE 


CONSTIPATION 


Indigestion, prepepete, | > Baie, ache, Kidney 
and Liver’ tg ge Be . peas 2. 
Corpulency, etc. easant, quick a Dasthag eure 
Thousands of testimonials from grateful Sols 
see ora pen ean We send you the 
free and id. We take all risks. Write 
to-day.~Ad 











My Castle. 





There’s a castle here near the pes!" 
seat, a castle made of wood, 
Where dwells tull many a ce 

wight, some very bad, some good. 
On the tip-top floor lives Crusoe bold, 
and Mr. Gulliver, who 
Once sailed abroad on the wide salt sea ; 
and there’s Columbus, too ; 


And next to them lives Robin Hood and 
all his merry band, 

With his little namesake Riding Hood, 
upon his strong right hand ; 

And funny old Don Quixote, too, lives 
*way up there with these, 

With his battered helmet on his head 
and tin caps on his knees. 


And on the lower floor is a fairy store— 
Titania and her fays, 

And Brownies by the dozens who are 
pranking all their days ; 

And Cinderella lives near them, with her 
good old fairy friend, 

And close to her Aladdin dwells, with 
stores of gold to spend. 


| Hop-o’-my-Thumb lives up there too,and 


Jack with his bag of beans, 

And Alice and the Looking Glass, with 
her queer old fussy queens ; 

And all the Barbers dwell therein, of the 
old Arabian Nights, 

And strewn about are heroes of at least 
a thousand fights. 


’Tis a wondrous band of persons grand 
that nursery castle holds ; 

With fearful beasts and fearful birds,and 
witches, too, and scolds ; 

And you’d almost think it would frighten 
me to know when I go to bed, 

That all these creatures live so close, al- 
most at my very head. 


But it doesn’t, you see,for I am king,and | Little Peop 


I hold the castle keys ; 

Not one can stir from his settled place 
within unless I please. 

And after all, they are safe enough, in 
spite of their wicked looks 

For the castle walls of which I speak make 
the case where I keep my books. 





Primary 


you SHOULD PROVIDE busy work for idle fingers. 


Number Cards. 


Have you tried 


Primary Number Cards? A box has 250 cards, printed on both 


sides, with figures and characters, th 


us enabling the ‘little thinkers to 


make all imaginable combinations in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 


tion, etc., as follows: 


4x2= 





9-4—5 
8—-4=2 


Hundreds of combinations can thus be made. Price, post-paid, per box, 


ALPHABET CARDS. 


Similar to number cards, except that letters are used. Word-making 
and sentence-making is a pleasure with these cards. Put up ina neat 
box, post-paid 15 cts.) SPECIAL.—Send 25 cents for one box of each. 


15 cents. 


Your pupils will be delighted with 
care and attention. 


them. They will save you much 


TEACHERS IFMPROVEMENT CO., Dansville, N. Y. 





wy Speakers and Dialogue Book Books, Ws. 


—Contains an_ excellent 
list meet ot SP aN ABLE — for pupils from ten 
to fifteen years. 25 cts 

mary Speaker. :—Contains one hundred and 
o— selections suitable for primary pupils. 
25 cts. 
Hey! in School Entertainments—You 
es own one. 25 cts. 


Pitchard’s Choice eS dialogues, origi- 
nal, entertaining and instructive. 25 ae 


Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most eet : 
pages, 


tations and pee of the day. 
paper covers. Price 25 cts. 

Dialogues and S; hes for Wee Tots—Comprises 
a variety of short speeches and dialogues suit- 
able for children from three to ten years old. 
“The best of the kind published.” ‘25 cts. 

Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches for 
Young F “By far the most complete book 
of the kind ever published.’ 160 pages. 25c. 

Castle’s School Entertainment—Has Recitations, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Class Exercises, etc. 
A pages. 30cts. 

 Declamation Book—Probably contains a 
“larger number of good panes sare f in prose me 
“aes ry than can be found in any other 

k. Suitable for all grades. 30 cts. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the Wee Ones. Con- 
tains more than one hundred and fifty little 
pieces, of only a few lines —_ expressed in 
the simplest anguy e. 25 

Child’s Own Speaker—. SEC &L. J. Rook. A 
collection of Recitaitons, gn Songs, Con- 
cert pieces, Dialogues and Tableaux. For 
children of six years. 25 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of Recitations 
and Readings, mostly in verse. For children 
of nine years. 25 cts. 

Young People’s Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Comprises recitations, for the different Holi- 
days, Tem: op or roa Pieces, Patriotic apeeenen. 
etc. For children of twelve years. 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Recitations—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. An excellent collection of recita- 
tions adapted to the various needs of yo 
people’s entertainments. For children Of fli- 
teen years. 25 cents. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. All the dialogues are bright and 
taking, and sure to prove most successful in 
their presentation. They can be given on 
any y ontinee, age or platform, and require 
ap ins cult in the way of costumes. 30 


Youss Folk’s Dial By Charles C. Shoe- 
maker. Everything specially written for this 
volume. One of the best dialogue books in 
print. For children of fifteen years. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s New Comic R and Humor- 
ous Readings—A new ee of comic and 
humorous selections, — led by the cele- 
brated humorist, James §. Burdett. 25 cts. 
Mil sop and origial gn bright and 

new and origin e ng an 
resh, and arranged for special days and sea- 
sons, as well as general occasions. For chil- 
dren of ten years. 25 cts. 

Rowton’ aSoueate Debator—Contains debates, 
outlines of 
ion. In addition to these are a large collec- 
tion of debatable questions.. The authorities 
to be referred to for information being given 
at the close of every debate throughout the 
the work, makes it the most complete work on 
the subject ever published. Boards, 50 cts. 

Case ies ee Recitations, Funny Stories and 
, A gs—Containing 81 Selections, many 
of which have pores) —_— ety gm n print. 
“Without question th k for profes- 
sional or amate teur recitals.” 200) »ges. 25 cts. 

Haney’s Exhibition A lary ¢ collection 

of two, three and ig pieces uf a spirited 
Sencription--careiull y freed of the extray- 

ance — characterizes many school 
pieces. 25 cts 

Choice Dialogues.—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
This is doubtless the best all-round dialogue 
book in print, being ada) as it is to the 
Sunday-school or a = to public ona 

vate en nments, an young le 
= adults. 30 cts. — 

Easy Sateeteinments For Young People.—Com- 
posed of a number of o} al and simple 
plays, cain comedies, and other attractive 
entertainments, all easily produced, and sure 
of success. 25 cts 

pete ont Marches.—By E. C. é J. Book, 

eryth: _— prepared for volume 
Contains Broom Dri Hoop Drill and March, 
Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, 
New Tambourine Drill, ete. 25 cts. 

Choice Humor.—For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. One ofthe best 
and most popular humorous recitation books 
ever published. Contains many ofthe best 
humorous selections in print. cts. 

Dialect.—For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. Contains selec- 
tions in all dialects, such as Irish, Scotch 
French, German, Negro, etc., representing ali 
phases of sentiment, the humorous, pathetic, 
and dramatic 30 cts. 





Little Dial 


ebates and questions for discuss-f‘ 


Vous ggg EC&L.8 
ik, Somtains Motion Ors Motion Songs, cert Pieces, 
Passelann Tambourine and Fan Drills’ 
Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared. 25 cts. 
Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations—An 
excellent collection oP “AF covering a wide 
range of subjects: otic, Pathetic, and 
Humorous. Pages. 25 cents. 
jogues and Wee Pieces.—Con 
a large number of tiny articles ge prose one 
rhyme expressly for the use of the smailest 
‘ ers and speakers. 200 Pages. 25 cents. 


Prescott’s Plain omens Contes a@ great 
number of superior dialogues on various sub- 
jects. Appropriate for use in School, Lyceum, 
iii tertainments and elsewhere. 200 
Pages. 25 cents. 
*s School Exhibitions—Arranged for 
in either bs od or Sunday schools on holidays 
and special occasions. Comprises aveney 
of Songs, Choruses, Recitations, Dec 
Tableaux, etc., with full thetractions to for 
successflluy conducting such entertainments. 
200 Pages. 25 cents 


Webster’s Little Folks’ S Speskker— Comp prises a 
large selection of excellent pieces suitable 
for popes oe 4 eight to 14 years old. 200 
Pages. 25 

iccumacclamanne ies—A very choice 


collection of most excellent dialogues, man 
ped which were written by a teacher of muc 


jen and_ practically in school 

ibitions with perfect success. 200 Pages. 
3 cents. 

Webster's Pro: ust the thin; 


needed in the Hee classes in in school an 
for church and other entertainments. 200 
pages. 25 cents. 


Webster’s Youthful mtains a large 
number of choice selections suitable for in- 
termediate pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a_ large 
number of , Recitations, pio ne dre 
o., selected from the most cel ebrated 

Poems Speeches, and other = ; accom- 
panied by very carefully prepa prefatory 
remarks—historical, explanatory and in- 
structive. Also contains suggestions as to 
stage arrangements, making costumes, scen- 
ery, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


tisanettiad Dialogues for Little Folks—Contains 
alarge number of interesting and .—" 
dialogues on various subjects --e from 
twenty ree 200 pages, 25 cents. 

Macaula: cting Dialogues—Containing near- 
ly lobar th of the finest dialogues requiring eo 
two to fifteen characters each. 200 pages, 25 
cents. 


Prescott’s Standard Recitations—Gathered with 
great care from the best lish and Ameri- 
can specimens of first class pieces for school 
= entertainments. pages, 25 
cen 


Macaulay’s Dialogues F Young People— 

These treat various subjects = indifferent 

styles. They are especially adapted for school 

San Meee Holida x fn: mene Anniver- 
es, etc. 


‘Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—Consists of 
al, variety of excellent selections, many 
of which were selected by thecompiler for 
his own use in giving entertainments before 
large audiences. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Prescott’s Paragon Reciter—An ey large 
collection of fresh and original pieces com- 
prising pros prose and poetry. — for recita- 

ms and Socematens 4 ay @ higher class 


of pupils. 200 pages, 25 

Prescott’s Drawi poe OER 
selection of Gente, comic, and dialectic 
well adapted for reciting before any aud aioe. 
200 pages, 25 cents. 

Webster’s Reciter on Elocution Made Easy—This 
work gives in addition fo a toll page oy = RS of 
Signe plainly showing the proper uerude 0 

ons plainly sho ie proper le of 
the figure in speaking. 200 pages, 25 cents. 
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- PLAYS 


As an aid to such of our readers as wish 
to get up entertainments we have arranged 
with a prominent publisher to furnish any 
or all of his extended list ofplays for our 
readers. A COMPLETE CATALOGUE fully 
describing about two hundred plays of all 
styles, grades and classes can be seoured 
from us for the asking. 


Special: Any five of the 25c books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00. 
Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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A.FORTUNE = MONTH 


ooamt be baat ay Pana vis handle yp pl 
ines, the only remedies in the world make 
Rheumatic cripple walk in an hour wi 
Guaranteed to do this. 





rtising. Es Excl 
Drug Co.. * 199 Second Ave., 


Write forterms 
Pa. 


EDAY'S WORK 





hen sold you sen 
our moncy and we send, 
es paid, a stem winding, Gola 
lated, finetime- keepin 
atch, or a Real Gol 
fine, set with a Genuine 
Rose Diamond, or a Ger- 
mon Orchesirion Music 
x, or you can keep half 
the money instead of a present. 
Say you will aeeera wt at you 
don t_sell. ll name, 
Mr.  Miecte Meas” ‘Aad ress 


522 East 
116th Street, 




















The Bills We’ll Have to Pay. 





ELLA C. ECKERT. 





No, you needn’t tell me, stranger, 
That the things that’s out of place 
Is accordin’ to God’s willin’ 
Cause he isn’t in the case. 
And if you forget your colors 
And go “thrust a comrade through”’ 
Don’t you think that God will settle, 
No, He’ll ‘‘send the bill to you.” 


It’s a note that won’t pass payment ; 
It’s too easy, far: away 
Just to shift our human meanness 
Unto shoulders where ’twill stay. 
But it’s just a shopworn notion 
And it can not help us through ; 
If you injure friend or brother, 
God will send the bill to you. 


The free will at the commencement— 
Back in Adam’s time, you see, 
Wasn’t given just for Eden, 
It’s come down to you and me ; 
And if we should choose to use it, 
In the fashion that some do, 
Then don’t talk of God’s strange rulin’ 
’Cause the bills are ours when due. 


And there’s one odd thing about it, 
That seems odd to human trade, 
There’s no bankrupt acts will carry 
In the laws that God has made, 
And the burdens that we’ve fitted 
To the backs of friends we knew 
Will be hoisted to our shoulders, 
When the bills of life come due. 
—Every Where. 


+> 
Good appreciation makesa good school 
and maintains good discipline. 











126 Cts. 


DON’T FORGET 


Bess have fl pate nonpties 








‘That the price you have to pay is only, 2 


pieces, notone. That the q 
That all the little i deals are wp to the 





25 Cts, 


cents. ziat for Sloss 
of dee sheet music is the be: 
standard. 
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op ares published. Aloo, Ay ply sag wala melody. send 
ul n abe , at once, to 
ws the onion, and to tal pour beisdle eter thie et Shack Mees emake 3 ; 
No. 9 VOICE AND PIANO OR: ORGAN. PIAN ORGAN 
2 Annie's Love. Duet los. Winters, 1. Catherine Waltzes ¥ oe «+ + « D.W. Roth. 
< fenere Cal Lullabye. Slumber song ° :. Mosher. 8. Schubert’ oe. meengnen Fr. Liszt. 
6 Thinking —— > A.M. Cohen, 6. Silvery Variations e« « A.P. Wyman. 
8. Flossie. Waltz Seng © «0 «© « « A.M. Cohen. 7. Vis isle of Licht Waite ee ee e 8. G. Cook. 
4 he Sweetest Song tot . Dam 9. Our Little Agnes Waltz. . . « « G. W. Gregoire. 
Ty ‘The Brags Words bo by Longietl ens Frits, It et > °* FT Menta 
16 Ben Bolt, of Trilby” fame’. . . N. Kneass, 15, The Old Oaken Bucket. ‘Variations C. W. Durkee. 
uy B Deane Are. Comic . F. Eplett. 17, Impassio: Waltzes . J. Rosas. 
3x Rocked In the Cradle ofthe Des 3. Finn | ak powon Commandery March Fe Wanen. 
35. Lurline, Do You Think of MeNow? ¥i.MEstebrooke | 22. Iu lise Simo Viren K.-T. March iow hee 
27. Ave Maria (Ca ) - P. Mascagni, 24. Over the Waves Waltzes. . . « « J. Rosas. 
28. Juanita. Ballad. . « « » 2 oe T.G. May. 26. Vill le Quickstep - T.F. Allen. 
90. Mission of a The. Song .. F.H. Cowen. 29. 8 Long Ago. Transcription : C.D. Blake. 
32. Sweet Long go, os ec eee .Estabrooke | 31. Song of the Voyager oo we « I. J. Paderewski. 
3 By Rormandis’s Blue Hills . - » « Pe ere. $ Corn Flower Waltzes « . « + + C. Cooter. 
S Tratothelad 0025525 gAdame S Batleot Waterloo, 22S SG ead 
4. Love Ever Faithful. ; ; e « P. Bucalossi. $9. Ruth, Esther, and Marion Schott. : A.M. Cohen. 
43. Come When Soft Twilight Falis . * Schumann. 41. Crack4 March . . « « « © « « G. Ashton 
} Pew ful Face of Jennie Knots e e F. Reissmann. 48. Leap Year Schottische. « . « « « O.Kahn. 
That Word Was“ Hope” . . ; . W, Nutting. 45. March Winds Galop . ... .. . D. Mansfield. 
4 Little Boy Blue... 33 3 47; Cleveland's Second Term March. 2 L. C. No 
50, Easter Eve. Sacred. « « « « © eC. Gounod. 49. Full of Ginger March , « « « « « W. Nutting. 
52, Mother's Cry, A « » « © © © © e P. Adriance. 51, Blue-Bird Echo Waltz »« « e e e M. Morrison. 
54, Musical D Duet’ > 2° EM. Helmund 53. Greeting of Spring + «+ = se + C-Schultze. 
56. Precious Treasure... ; Weller, 55. Memorial Day March; ¢ ¢ $2 ¢ iL. Hewitt. 
& Sader eamimenicedd Fe Ree, |e Sauter sss ss: Ee, 
62. Your Mother's Love for You. ; ; K. Koppt. Gl. Morning Star Waits | °° SS > FE. Zan 
. of Bray, The. ging aa 63. McKinley and Hobart March ° J. W. Turner 
$ FoR ee ha Freving « LM -Estebrooke = lls of eral, Foe P 2 o< rem 
10. Dear Heart, Were Growing O14. Garkae ook | So Bind Seva! e Starlight Walts °° A. de Lasaide 
Send name, address, and 26 CENTS, stamps or silver, and we 
ANY SIX of the pieces of SHEET MUSIC that you may saleer fren din ete NY ewe BLVE or pass 
ANY FORTY of by numbers, cat. 


fu 


Fifty cents; 


Every order entitles th adn enon ne ee ae on (Price's 
ie one 
ing paper,, Address, THE METROPOLITAN AND RURAL HOME, 


Cat. of 8000 pieces free, 


to itself and is winnng new 


tage 8 cents extra. 





cts.) free to the follow- 
HOME, Box New York, 


ONLY 
HALF 


PRICE 


Normal Instructor, one year = o $ 





.50 
1.00 
= Postage 8c extra. 


Cloth 
Bound 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
Both taken together, only 80c. 


The 
Normal 
Instructor... 


Is before you and speaks 
for itself. It aims to give 
the greatest possible amount 
of good, thorough, practical 
matter for the benefit of its 
readers. We cheerfully sub- 
mit it for comparison with 
any other educational jour- 
nal, and after having con- 
cluded that it heads the list, 
you will observe that the 
price is only 50 cents a 
year, or one-half as much 
as is charged for others. 
It practically has the field 


Page’s 
Theory ? Practice 
of Teaching... 


Is, without exception, the 
best, the most extensively used, 
and therefore the most pop- 
ular book ever written for 
the guidance of teachers in 
their every-day work. Its 
adoption by the State of 
New York as one of the 
books which teachers are 
required to study in prepar- 
ation for their work is an 
indication of the real worth 
of this great work. It has 
stood the test of nearly fifty 
years, and can be found in 

; $ the library of more teachers 
readers and friends at the $ $than any other book on 


rate of several thousand GIS teaching. Price, cloth bound, 
y «$1.00; paper bound, 50c. 


each month. 
That 80 cents pays for 
Remember 


Z, 
S 


ZB 


SN 


The Instructnr alone will 


soon cost you $1.00. 








Normal Instructor one 
year, and Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
That 70 


cts. pays for Normal Instructor one year, and Page’s 


cloth bound, postage 8 cents extra. = = = = 


Theory and Practice of Teaching, paper bound, pos- 
WHY PAY $1.00 for a paper no 
better than the Instructor when you can get the In- 
structor together with the best book on teaching for 


only 80 cents ? 


Normal Instructor, . . 
Dansville, N. Y 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 








A GIRL THAT MAKES MONEY, 
Dear Editor :—I am tired of answering letters from 
who heard of my success selling $5 Vapor Bath 
binets to families and physicians. I Teaho money the 
ear around, Last month $109 right around home. 
uy of K. World Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. They are re- 
liable and have been very good tome. Cabinets fur- 
nish Turkish and Medicated Vapor Baths at home. 
Are cleanly and healthful, Beautify the skin and ab- 
solu tely cure Colds, kKheumatism, Neuralgia, Malaria, 
Bright’s Disease and all Blood, Nerve, Skin and Kid- 
ney WEoviien Saves Dr. and medicine bills. Anyone 
can make money at this business. Daisx R——. 


DISCOVERED tava. tistueres Sazertee 





< mt remove al pln tlhe ee 
quake ction ins Perfectly harmless ; a re 
me ee and full 


tions, 25 ots. WBN Re aetna sehen 


DE A NESS. & | HEAD NOISES CURED 
r INVISIBLE TUBE Saas 
oe ~~ ait oles fails, ig ety 


srintlengs Soar aetoriase cea es PEE 


SHAIRUENH. us YOUTHFUL 


Dandruff, Rair Falling 
asDon' Stain Skin 69¢ {to LONDON SUPPLY 
=00., 851 B’way. N.Y. for 


Kill Corn. both FREE 


Velvet Cream seautitying THE COMPLEXION 


and the removal of Pimples, Blotches, Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn and Sallowness, Absolutely harm- 
less. Imparting the freshness of youth to the 
= Try it and be convinced. Send for circular. 

Exp , prepaid, upon receipt of price, $1.00. 
Sample bottie, by mail, 10 cta. 

C. A. APMEYER & 00., Manf, Chemists, 

Station E. Cincinnati, Ohio, U. 8, A. 
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’ MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM 





A Bicycle Success. 





“Within a stone’s throw” of the Nor- 
MAL Instructor building there has arisen 
(not mushroom like) an industry that is 
steadily growing, as indeed it hasalready 
reached goodly poopeesions, owing to the 
merits the factory’s product. We 
mention with pride the “Will Dick Cycle 
Works,” whose reputation now goes _be- 
fore them as builders of honest, high- 
“sped bicycles that are sold at popu: 

ar prices. They are reaping the 
fits of the feetiy they started with and 
have steadfastly maintained during the 
three years they have turned out their 
well known and popular wheels—that of 
supplying their riders with cycles made 
upon honor and up-to-date. They have 
therefore deserved the success that has 
attended them. The business is spread- 
ing,:s isevidenced by the flattering testi- 
monials that are sent in from well satis- 
fied possesscrs of ‘‘Will Dick Wheels” 
from cities in, all parts of the United 
States. This concern comes under our 
observation, hence the confidence in 
which we rate them. The wheels are 
certainly handsome and rank high in 
every way. Our readers can learn more 
about them by consulting their ad.in an- 
other column and writing them. 















POWDER 


by Highest , 


TOILET 


adults, 
ceEN'S” 
—— MM is the original, others 
are imitations and liable todo harm. Positive 
relief for atl affections of the skin. Delightful after 4 
) shaving. Take no substitute. Sold by druggists or ; 
‘; mailed for 25 cts. Name this paper. Samples free, 
Gerhard Mennen Co., ewark, N. J. 
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HANDSOME RINGS FREE! 
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NOTHING W. 
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fare GOLD FILLED, Cal CARBO: DIAMOND 

ae wi nsurpassed for beauty, 

, and durability, Binllar looking 
gerne rings are sold by jewelers for $50.00, 
will wear @ life-time, and can be worn 
either lady or a at the most swell 

po and must be seen to reciated, You can have 

one FREE if ll devote a little of ae ime to the introduction of 

PERSIAN PETRIFIED D PERFUMER) ~ ur locality. All prmy of 







is, to fn ae Teceipt we 
Fill Grvard gon 90 GASES ofthe perfume paid, which you are tosell at 

per case. This tan do in's very short time, as it alwa 

Bin pos have san the Set, pes eet 

Pa ee an eoeerem 88 p Pama, one of the HANDSOM! 
above. Remember it costs you nothing in advance. fend 
freee will soon LY Ov, beautiful ring. Address, at once, 
PERFUMEX -» D Murray St., New Yor® 


HOME GAMES ner — 





Compelled to raise a sum of omy we will sell 10,000 sets 
of Games at 10 cts. per se 1 each of the following 
games, sent complete allfor to cts. 1 set of Dominoes, 
3 Checker Board and Men. 1 game of Authors (48 cards 
in pack.) I game Fox and Geese, 42 Parlor pamee, 
1 comme Nine a Morris. 1 game Fortune. 2 gam 
Forfeits, 4&8 Maxic Tricks. & game Clairvoyant. 
1 game Shadow Buff. 1 gameTableux. 1 game Panto 
mines, 275 select Autograph Album Verses. How to 
Tella Person’s Age, a system by which you can write to 
another person and no one can read it Without the key. 
50 ee Mag cnouare. Allsentneatly 
Nyon . Blot for 3 lots for 25 cents. 
JOHNSTON, Manufacturer,’ 33 Gold Street, New York. 
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Diamo! ~~ 

Pearls and Rubies, with 
American movement. Jeweled 
d ated. 


ress Office if you 
watch is not 


p ineppesrance 
ention your neare 
office and size 





ADY AGENT occ cciing Rectinion ‘brew 


Skirts, New style Dress Ids and other new goods.” 
nd 8 Be prot — catalog best sellers. Bi 
profits. LAD Y¥ CO., 3118 FO! AVE., CHicaad 





GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


to its natural color by L 

CANT, no dye-barml es ~ nad aien! $1008 — 
LEE MED 108 Fulton st., YER 
Ailustrated nostics on Hair on application 


$183" aMpokEas). ee 


ro ne dpergine sureihants 





will be for your interest 


—_. at us ear adres any wey. th 
You tively make $18 @ 
weak oye HO ROYAL MANCFATURING CO CO, 8A 
Occur FORCES. 
A wonderful book containing valuable matter of 
intense interest to all who desire in any way to benefit 
their condition in life, a marvel of condensed thought 
and brilliant ideas pointing a new way to success oy all 
undertakings through the neemges A of subtile forces. 
Develop your latent powers and h what 
would otherwise be gg od “This knowledge not 
acain increases personal influence but fortifies one 
st pe pony | and t unprincipled persons. F of 
80c. or sent free for addresses of friends likely to 
bet Intorcebed in itand 12c.in stamps. Circulars free. 
Occult Pub,, Co., 3574 Vincenness Ave., N. rn 47 


Chicago, Til. 

















ee schools, amateur ee, 


and experimenters, weighs 8 lbs. 
perfectbeauty; will generate without the 
aid of a liquid battery, a current strong 
enough to run 2 one.candle power lamps, 
ring bells ona gleghons circuit § miles 
long; will give light or strong shocks, 
ignite coal gas, etc.; no danger, a child 
can handle it. Can be used as a medical 
battery in cure of rheumatism, neuralgia, 
numbness and nervous diseases, Itisa 

ractical machine, notacheaply builttoy; 
just the thing to illustrate the principles 
of electricity and magnetism, 


EVERY SCHOOL ROOM, 
home and shop should have one, Price 
Corde elf Lamp, Hand Electrodes an 

Cords, all securely boxed, with full direc- 
tions, "$4.00. Make all ‘remittances by 
express or postoffice money order, Cir. 
culars free, 


WOODMAN COMPANY, 
P, 0. Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 








April. 


M. E. SANDFORD. 


Good people, pray tell us 

If aught you have seen 

Of a dainty maid passing this way, 
With face like the dawn 

And step like the fawn, 

And hair like the sun’s golden ray. 


You’re all sure to know her 
When first she appears— 

She’s merry, yet modest and shy; 
And though she comes smiling, 
In style most beguiling, 

A tear always stands in her eye. 


Do say if you meet her, 

We’re longing to greet her, 

And tell her we want her to bring 
Some soft gentle showers, — 

To wake the spring flowers 

And help us believe it is spring. 


——____—_+<e—__-___—_ 


In this issue of the Instructor appears 
the advertisement of that unique and in- 
teresting system of cg. oes a instruct- 
ion, the ‘‘Ellis Tablet Method of Busi- 
ness Training,’’ ted to the use of all | cos 
schools where Bookkeeping is taught, 
and published by the Ellis Publishing 
Co., of Battle Creek, Mich. 

This new method ‘of instruction is, as 
its name implies, mn Book kee more than 
a mere textbook on kkeeping. The 
business transaction is made the basis of 
the student’s work, and the execution of 
the transaction always preceeds the book- 
keeping record. The learner is given a 
certain amount of ‘“‘capital’’ and is guid- 
ed through the course of various business 
enterprises, using his own name and the 
current date, and making out all nec- 
essary papers. The work unfolds to the 
student with all the interest of a drama, 
and it is the universal testimony of 


teachers who have adopted the Tablet nerve t 


Method that students become fairly 
carried away with enthusiasm over their 
work. The new system is winning im- 
mense popularity wherever it has been 
introduced and teachers who are looking 
for a really up-to-date plan of teaching 
Bookkeeping and Business Practice 
should not fail to investigate the Tablet 
Method. 





++ 
Teachers, Learn Shorthand. 





I have more applications for competent 
teachers of Shorthand than I have pails 
competent to fill such positions. a 
two positions now wanting such hel 
Send for circular and free lessons to 
G. Chaffee, Oswego, N. Y. 


—_—_——_->e-____—___ 
Learn to Write Well. 





You can do this for a small sum b 
taking lessons of my Penman by Mail. 
Write W. G. Chaffee, Oswego, N. Y. 
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Mrs. M. M. Cummins I. - = = | 78 lbs 
Miss M, Holsington - Lake View, Mich, - Ibs 
Mrs. I. Spalding - = |Morris Vt. - - | 61 Ibs 
Miss M. ae = > ene - - = | 54 Ibs 
Mrs, M. k «= = |Valley - 74 ibs 
Mrs. J. B. Hyde = - —/: - = | 52 lbs 
H. Rossette= = = = |Ono, fornia = = Ibs 
Ellen way - - |Vandalia,lowa - = Ibs 
Miss K. 8 - - |600N. Main, Marion,O.| %O Ibs 
We will give pm IN o> | to aayone who can 
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a A, 


not ge 
euythin or take anything until rou hear 
from us; we bare Homa teed ing ako anyth fo tell yous about 
how to MAKE REMEDY AT HOME aia trifling 
soccer valuable information. To any reader 
of. tie r who will writo to us at once we will send 
full pantlouen and a few days’ 
in a plain sealed package upon receipt of 4 cents tocover 
postage, etc. Girecmpentnde strictly confidential. 
HALL & CO., D, Box 404, St. Louis, Mo. 





ALSO A VOICE TONIC 
RILEY'S ELECTRIC COMB BATTERY $3. 
This celebrated Combination Metallic Comb Battery— 


on inventor’s with testi- 
wrnphysicians and of epic i ee 
FRE on_easy conditions. For 
ELecrrio Co., Newark, N. J. 
Or order through your Druggist, Use no dyes. 
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* | INFORMATION WRG LD 
ITS WEIGHT IN . 

Without a sound brain, you cannot have a sound 
mind; without a sound mind you cannot enjoy 
life or succeed in business. A valuable book, of 
interest on all subjects of mental or nervous 
troubles,on the Brain, its diseases, their symptoms, 
causes and rational ‘scientific treatment; how 
Insanity, Paralysis & ret hoe by De be prevented 
and cured, will be sent w. 

treeter, 16 C. C. Bldg.. Rochester, Ne y. 








TETTER, ECZEMA and all 
skin diseases "cured. G. Fr. SMITH FREE 
Co. Bx. H. Woodsboro, Md. Sample 


. “FINEST PON EARTHY? 
lars Manila, Ins, Banjos, Violins 
pg en wren Fi Fine Pg a 
U. 8. sili. oe 47 Hewitt Block, Cin’ti, 0. 








PILES! 


All forms of this distressing ome quickly re- 
lieved and evel rE 


ye et UP. STPORTES, 
rfect remedy. Sacouioniel and used by phy- 
a4 Hundreds of testimonials, Easy to use, 


Do not continue to suffer when you >= so easily find 
gy fore i Ask your druggists for them,or send 


PARMELER DRUG CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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